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Funding (So Called). 


Tue absurdity of this term, as applied to the 
changing of one form of interest-bearing Na- 
tional Securities into another bearing a lower 
rate of interest, must be apparent to any one 
having the slightest familiarity with the lan- 
guage of finance. Yet, it is not in its name 
alone that the Sherman Funding Bill (so 
called), which recently passed both Houses of 
Congress, challenges criticism. The object to 
which this piece of legislation is directed, is, 
probably, one of the most extraordinary, as it 
certainly is one of the most difficult of attain- 
ment that can be conceived. It is to induce 
people to part with their money without any 
consideration. It has been said that the most 
consummate piece of assurance in the world 
must have been that of the first banker, who 
made people believe that he could take better 
care of their money than they could them- 
selves. But Congress has gone a step further, 
in attempting to trade on the credulity of 
mankind, and expects that the holders of five- 
twenties, carrying six per cent. interest, will 
voluntarily exchange them for thirty years 
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bonds, of four-and-a-half per cent., or forty 
years, of four per cent. 

The first section of the Act directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare bonds, 
redeemable after thirty years, bearing four- 
and-a-half per cent. interest, and a second class, 
redeemable after forty years, bearing four per 
cent. interest, and to exchange these new 
bonds for equal amounts of five-twenties, when 
requested by the holders, it being further stip- 
ulated that these new bonds are payable in 
coin, the interest, as it falls due half yearly, 
and the principal, at the pleasure of the United 
States after thirty or forty years. 

The debate on this bill afforded no clue as 
to what its advocates supposed would be the 
motive which would lead men now receiving 
$60 per annum for each $1,000 to accept $40 
in its place. Patriotism could not be appealed 
to, unless it were such patriotism, allied with 
ignorance, as led Mr. Bennett and Mr. Vander- 
bilt to suppose the whole debt might be paid off 
by subscription, And even if our own citizens 
could be expected, for the good of the coun- 
try, to renounce two per cent. of the income 
derived from the bonds, foreigners, who are 








said to hold the greater part, cannot be asked 
for such a sacrifice. Patriotism has not yet 
come to signify the love of every country 
except one’s own. Yet, from what other mo- 
tive will men give up one-third part of their 
income? There is no question here of justice, 
of morality, or of religion ; and there remains 
but one motive besides, more potent perhaps 
than all the others put together, and that is, 
fear. 

A somewhat intricate calculation will demon- 
strate that, to place a forty-year loan on an 
equality with one of twenty years, a lower rate 
of interest must attach to the longer loan than 
to the sborter. But besides that no pretense 
is made that the proposed reduction of inter- 
est is based on any such calculation, it may be 
observed that the great vagueness of the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘at the option of the Government 
after forty years,” ‘‘not less than five years, 
nor over twenty,” is a bar to any preciseness 
in a calculation of the value of the loan, based 
on its duration. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that the framers of the so-called ‘‘funding” 
bill relied on fear as the motive to induce the 








public creditor to sacrifice the six per cent. 
bonds for those of four or four-and-a-half per 
cent, Mr. Thad. Stevens has enabled us to 
understand clearly the nature of that fear, and 
it is, that if the exchange be not made, the five- 
twenties shall be paid off in currency. Tobe 
sure this threat has not been made, but as the 
logical sequence to the recent bill, it cannot be 
far off. Congress holds the lash. The back 
of the public creditor has been bared, and it 
only depends upon the development of pub- 
lic opinion when the scourging shall begin. 
What honesty or justice can be expected from 
men who now avow that they knew the public 
was deluded when the loans were taken in the 
full confidence in the assurances of the Govern- 
ment that the principal was repayable in coin, 
and yet kept silence? If Mr. Stevens and his 
clique knew—as they now say they did—that 
the intent and meaning of the act was, that the 
five-twenties should be paid in currency, why 
did they wait till now to proclaim the fact? 
There is some comfort, however, in believ- 
ing that all this agitation about the currency 
payment of our coin obligations is only elec- 
tioneering effervescence, and that the national 
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honor is safe in the keeping of the people, 
where demagogues cannot touch nor tarnish it. 
It is certain that no one asks the Government 
to repay the principal of his loan, but we ¢an* 
not coneeal an apprehension that this Sher- 
man bill is but preparing a way of escape for 
those who, at no distant time, must elect 
whether they will avail of its provisions, or 
submit to confiscation. 
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Norice—We have no traveling agents. All 
= 4 representing themselves to be such are im- 
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The “ Tribune’s’’ Doubts. 

Mars. Mataprop says that ‘‘ comparisons are 
odorous,” and no one will imagine that those 
lately started by our respected contemporary 
will prove very fragrant, as far as it is con- 
cerned. The Tribune is in doubt whether more 
harm is done by objectionable pictures in the 
illustrated press, or by objectionable prose. 
Of course it wishes its readers to infer that its 
own prose is never of this class, and if they are 
satisfied, we have nothing to say, only that 
some people think differently. But in pursu- 
ing this theme, it arrives naturally at the con- 
sideration of the point that its types are used 
to give very full and often animated descrip- 
tions of scenes which we, and others of our 
craft, illustrate by wood-engravings ; and here 
it assumes that these “proofs of our civic 
degradation being multiplied and scattered all 
over the country, debauch tbe imaginations of 
our rural population.” We will not pretend 
to be judges in our own cause, and the public 
will best decide whether artistic illustrations 
of passing events, or ‘‘ glowing” and “‘ graphic” 
descriptions in ‘ prose,” will most tend to 
poison the minds of the young, supposing that 
there is any poison at all in the matter. 

There is one advantage, however, that the 
types have over us, which we are not inclined 
to dispute. Our blocks cannot call bad names, 
cannot violate every propriety of language, 
cannot be disfigured by scurrility, cannot bring 
reproach on the Press of the country by habit- 
ual outrage of professional courtesies. 

But the fun of the thing is, that the Tribune 
has not been able to distinguish between cari- 
cature and illustration. It selects as its lead- 
ing object of animadversion a political cartoon 
from Harper's Weekly, intending to show how 
the Democratic party will diminish the negro 
vote. The caricature is altogether in support 
of the Tribune's side of the question, which 
thus, very cruelly we think, hits its own 
friends. 

It was once our fate to have to expostulate 
with a leading commercial paper in this city 
in regard to some outrageously incorrect sta- 
tistics it had published. Correction of the 
error was promised, but never appeared. At 
last the truth crept out, that the blundering 
article was written by a young man, the son of 
the editor, who was ‘trying his hand” at 
editorial writing, and it was judged better that 
a false statement should disfigure the columns 
of the paper than that the fledgeling’s pride 
should be hurt by confessing a stupid error. 
It is needless to add that the paper was not 
the Tribune, which is never above a retraction, 
even though it has been laughed at. 











The Crops. 

Tue country has reason for a devout thanks- 

giving in the abundant harvests which are be- 
ing gathered in. There is every promise of a 
plenty such as has not for many years re- 
warded the labors of the farmer, and though 
from increased yield prices will probably de- 
cline, the addition to the wealth of the coun- 
try which these large corps will yield is at this 
moment particularly welcome. There are some 
complaints as usual, for it is rare indeed that 
the same weather will be equally beneficial to 
all crops, as it is, on the other hand, that all 
should be injured by a prevalence of drought 
or rain. It seems to be beyond doubt that 
the winter wheat has not fulfilled its early 
promise, and that in many parts of the States 
it is sadly deficient. On the other hand, spring 
wheat, which forms the chief culture of the 
Northwestern States, has yielded a most abun- 
dant crop. The high prices which prevailed 
last year formed strong inducements to 
farmers to increase its cultivation, and the 
reports of the Agricultural Bureau in Washing- 
ton, no less than private accounts which reach 
us, show that a largely increased breadth was 
planted, and that the heaviest crop on record 
is being safely housed. 

Wet weather in the spring retarded the 
planting of Indian corn, and in some parts of 
the country strong fears were entertained that 
the crop would be a failure. Happily, such 
fears have proved groundless ; we have official 
assurance that the crop never looked better, 


and that a large increase in jast year’s produc- 
tion may be confidently relied upon. 

Of other agricultural produce, such as hay, 
Oats, rye, and barley, similar pleasant assur- 
ances are given. Thus, with plenty of food 
for man, and provender for our animals, we 
might look with some degree of confidence into 
the future, being assured, that so long as the 
necessaries of life were in abundant supply, we 
should tide safely over financial, as over politi- 
cal disasters. But here the question of prices 
comes in, and it may be worth while to con- 
sider whether, with all our surplus supplies, 
we may have gocd grounds for believing that 
food will be any cheaper than during the past 
three years. If our growth of wheat were only 
equal to our own consumption, its price would 
depend on the general trade and condition of 
the country ; but when we grow more than we 
need, it is evident that what other countries 
will give for our surplus, must regulate the 
price of what we consume at home. It is, 
therefore, of great interest to know the results 
of the harvests in. the countries to which our 
surplus is usually exported. Principal among 
these is Great Britain ; in fact, compared with 
what we send her, the exports to other coun- 
tries are insignificant. Last year the harvests 
in the British Isles were short of an average, 
and very quickly the superabundance of every 
country in the world was floating thitherward. 
Australia, New Zealand, and California, all con- 
tributed largely to supply the deficiency. Our 
returns of the imports into the United Kingdom 
for the twelve months ending Ist of September 
only come down to the middle of July, but even 
calculating that the imports for the remaining 
few weeks are much less than the average of 
the year, we see that in wheat and flour as 
wheat, Great Britain will have imported for the 
year ending next Ist of September upward of 
seventy millions of bushels. Of this quantity 
the United States contribute about fourteen 
millions, or only one-fifth. 

But this year the wheat crops in Great 

Britain have given a magnificent yield. A 
dry and uncommonly hot summer has forced 
the ear to maturity a month earlier than usual, 
and, what has been very remarkable, the same 
splendid weather that ripened the crop, pre- 
vailed almost universally during its harvesting. 
Great Britain then finds herself in the very 
exceptional position of having not only a 
bountiful harvest, but having it ready for im- 
mediate use, a most importunt point when it 
is considered that very frequently a fine crop 
ot wheat is harvested in a damp condition, and 
large importations of dry wheat are required, 
early in the season, for mixing with it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see a fall of twenty 
to twenty-two shillings per quarter in the price 
of wheat in England ; neither is it difficult to 
foresee that under the circumstances we have 
stated, and with the markets of the world as 
open and as fully stocked as they were last 
year, there is no probability, short of the im- 
probable contingency of a general European 
war, of the prices of this year being again 
reached. 
On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that the weather, which has been so highly 
favorable to wheat, has been very injurious to 
the root crops, and that while wheat has been 
falling in price, every article used for cattle 
feeding, including our Indian corn, has been 
advancing. No one has any idea that the 
occurrence of one good wheat crop in Great 
Britain is going to reduce its value as low as 
it was a few years ago. To do that would re- 
quire a succession of the years of plenty, of 
which she has only now had the first. Under 
no circumstances does Great Britain depend for 
food upon her own wheat crop exclusively, and 
we are not far wrong in stating that forty mil- 
lions of bushels is about the average imports, 
even with the best harvests. There is, therefore, 
no fear that we shall not find a customer for 
all our surplus ; but it would be wrong to ex- 
pect that our farmers are going to get as high 
a price for itas this year. As a general rule, 
the price of wheat which our consumers pay 
is the value in England, less freight and about 
ten per cent. of charges. Whether that price 
will be thirty, or forty, or fifty, or even 
sixty cents per bushel less than this year, it is, 
of course, impossible to predict accurately; but 
it is certain a large reduction must take place ; 
and it is of vital importance to the country 
that it should. 

Our large imports for some years past have 
been paid for to a great extent by the ship- 
ment of Government bonds ; that is, what we 
ought, in order to be safe, to have paid for in 
cash, we have paid for in promises to pay. 

It is of the highest interest to the welfare of the 
country that so vicious a system should cease, 
and in this view we regard a large export of 
wheat as one of the best results of our abun- 
dant crops ; only next, in fact, to that of 
cheapened food for ourselves. The former 
means financial ease and favorable exchanges ; 
the latter, the health and comfort of toiling 
millions. 








Matters and Things. 
Tue fact of the preservation of animal and 





vegetable substances by incarceration in ice is 


well known; and has of late yeats been practically 
tested in connection with accidents among the 
Alpiné glaciers: The same cause has beeti the 
means of preserving in Russia and Siberia many 
skeletons of mammoths retaining the skin and hair. 
And the preservation of these animals has a dou- 
ble interest, in that it not only gives specimens 
of a species of great antiquity in a compatatively 
good state of preservation, but the circumstance 
that the soft parts of the animal have remained 
undecomposed proves that the ice or congealed 
mudin which the bodies of such quadrupeds were 
enveloped has never once been melted since the 
day when they perished. It is curious that the 
heads of most of them are said to have been 
ttirned toward the south._—-There is great com- 
plaint regarding the underground railway in Lon- 
don, The London Athenwum says: “ Beve- 
ral persons died in these shamefully neglected 
passages during last summer, and, if one is to 
look at the present state of the line, they died in 
vain. Something was done or said to have been 
done, and scientific witnesses of great distinction 
distinguished themselves by reassuring the pub- 
lic mind aa to the salubrity of the tunnels, The 
company produced their own servants in such 
blooming states of health that some folks were 
expected to reside permanently in the carriages 
‘for the benefit of the air,’ Still, however, in 
the worst part of the railway, 4. e., from King’s 
Cross to Baker street, the heat is often so great 
that the perspiration streams over travelers’ 
faces, and the effect of the want of ventilation is 
so painful that scores drag themselves faintly up 
the steps at the stations.”"——-A country paper 
puts the following conundrum: “If 1 State had 
run Horatio Seymour 5 times to elect him Gover- 
nor 2 times, how many times will 37 States have 
to run him to elect him President (or Governor of 
them) 1 time ?”-—The total cost of the much 
maligned “‘ Freedman’s Bureau” from the com- 
mencement, has been less than six millions of 
dollars. A considerable part of this sum was 
spent in relieving destitution among the Southern 
whites. The Bureau is to cease next year.—— 
One of the most appreciative articles on General 
Grant that ever appeared in an American newspa- 
per, was published editorially in the New York 
World, before the nomination of the General for 
the Presidency, and may be taken as expressing 
the real sentiments of that able paper. It said : 
‘**General Grant’s history should teach us to dis- 
criminate better than we Americans are apt to do 
between glitter and solid work. Our proneness to 
run after spouters and demagogues may find a 
wholesome corrective in the study of such a char- 
acter as his. The qualities by which great things 
are accomplished are here seen to have no neces- 
sary connection with showy and auperticial accom- 
plishments. When the mass of men look upon 
such a character, they may learn a truer respect 
for themselves and each other ; they are taught 
by it that high qualities and great abilities are 
consistent with the simplicity of taste, contempt 
for parade, and plainness of manners with which 
direct and earnest men have a strong natura] 
sympathy. Ulysses 8. Grant, the tanner, Ulysses 
8. Grant, the unsuccessful applicant for the post 
of City Surveyor of St. Louis, Ulysses 8. Grant, 
the driver into that city of his two-horse team 
with a load of wood to sell, had written him every 
manly quality which will cause the name of Licu- 
tenant-General Grant to live forever in history, 
His career isa lesson in practical democracy ; it 
is a quiet satire on the dandyism, the puppyism, 
and the shallow affectation of our fashionable ex- 
quisites, as well as upon the swagger of our plau- 
sible, glib-tongued demagogues.”——The popula- 
tion of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, is 94,568. In 1836 
it was 275.——The Republican State Committee of 
New York pays a just tribute to the Republican 
candidate for the Vice Presidency in the following 
paragraph from its recently published address : 
“ Schuyler Colfax is a native of New York State ; 
and she may well be proud of herson. From 
poverty, obscurity and orphanage, he has steadily 
won his way, and while yet in the prime of life to 
the third place in our Government, which he is 
soon to exchange for the second. Seven times 
elected to the House from a district previonsly 
represented by a political adversary, he has been 
thrice chosen its Speaker, and has discharged the 
duties of that exalted position with an ability, 
dignity and assiduity rarely equaled and never 
excelled, Never accused of a wrong or suspected 
of a vice, having achieved eminence without excit- 
ing envy, and risen to power without having made 
one personal enemy, his career is a sign of promise, 
a beacon of hope, to every portionless American 
youth, and his popularity is bounded only by the 
wide circle within which he is known.”——In Aus- 
tralia there is a class of magistrates called 
‘‘Windmill Magistrates,” from the fact, that 
owing to defects of education, they are compelled 
to sign their papers with a mark, thus,#. The 
resemblance of the mark to the arms of a wind- 
mill explains the application. 








As mempens of the Anti-Cruelty-to-Pianos 
Society, a large part of our readers who hap- 
pen to live in towns will appreciate the following 
“case” that came up recently before one oi our 
courts of law: It appears from statements which 
are reported without denial by one side, that the 
inhabitants of a house on avenue were 80 
decidedly musical in their tastes that a single 
pianoforte and one room for its enjoyment did not 
suffice to their delight, but two “instruments” 
and two rooms were devoted to the reproduction, 
with drum accompaniments, of music such as 
organ-grinders affect. The little girls began 
musical exercises at six o’clock a. m.; the even- 
ings, from six o’clock until midnight, produced 
such airs as “‘ Not for Joseph,” “‘Paddle Your 
Own Canoe,” “‘Champagne Charlie,” and other 
charms of music-halls, Exercises of popular 
love for harmony were enjoyed with vigorous 
chorusing and accompaniments. Sundays bad due 
observance in “ Hallelujahs!” and vocal and in- 








strumental sacred music was performed “ with 





expression.” Unfortunately, the people next 
door objected to these incessant manifestations 
of peeuliar taste, and remonstrated againdt what 
théy considered its unreasonable indulgence and 
vulgar quality. The chief of “‘next door,” who 
is represented as oecupied with calculations such 
as do not endure bad musiea) accompaniments, 
finding these remotistrances useless wnd tolerance: 
impossible, and beiog » man of resource, set 
about retaliating upon his tyrant, He constructed 
an instruiii¢nt so cunningly that it is said to be 
more untiring than two pianofortes, although fur- 
nished with relays of “young ladies,” more 
streperous than popular melodies, louder than 
Hallelujahs ! and so terrifically discordant that 
its crashing sounds seized the feeble ‘‘ Not for 
Joseph” and its delectable like, and mastered 
those melodies with chaotic uproars suclt 
as men have heard before. Above all, this tre- 
mendous machine transcended the “pianos” im 
portability, and, being brought to bear at the 
wall against the bed’s head of the musical gen- 
tleman, roused him out of sleep to unspeakable 
terrors, and, probably, to ignominious reflections 
that he had canght a Tartar. As the tables were 
thus turned, and it appears the original performer 
thought “ pianos” were legalized instruments af 
torture, while nothing could justify the proceed-- 
ings of their victim, he sought what is called a 
legal remedy against “ next door.” The apshot 
was, that the judge, after observing that sucha 
case ought never to have been brought before him, 
hoped the parties would settle it between them- 
selves. Accordingly, acompromise was made, which 
was practically a victory for the original safferer 
and inventor of “the Diablicon,” who agreed to 
forego the use of that instrument on condition 
that his neighbors restricted their performances 
to one room—‘the breakfast-room ”—of their: 
house, and removed the dining-room piano, and’ 
placed it against the wall most remote from their 
victim’s house, and where it would be least an- 
noying to other folks. 





Grorata has honored itself and given ground 
of congratulation to all loyal men in eleeting Hon. 
Joshua Hill to the U. 8. Senate. In 1859 and 
1860 he represented the Madison Distriet of 
Georgia in Congress, and when his State seceded 
he resigned his seat, publishing at the same 
time a letter, in which he declared himself » 
Union man, and bitterly denounced the act off 
secession. When the old Whig party was in being, 
Mr. Hill was one of its warmest and most ardent 
supporters. He remained stcadfast to his Union 
principles throughout the war, and when it 
ceased, he strongly urged his fellow-citizens to 
accept the terms offered by Congress for restor- 
ing the State to the Union. He is now a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Centr] Grant 
Club of Georgia. 





Tae latest description we have of St. Thomas 
is contained in a book lately published in Eng- 
land, by Mr. Eastwick, under the title of ‘Sketches 
of Life in South America.” Mr. Eastwick calls St, 
Thomas “the nest of yellow fever, difficult and 
dangerous of access, swarming with sharks, fear- 
fully depressing, and wholly destitute of fresh 
water.” The drive out of the town leads past 
the cemeteries of all religions. Apparently the 
only amusement to be had is asbark hunt. Mr. 
Eastwick and a friend rowed to the mouth of the 
barbor, towing a dead horse at the stern of the 
boat. No back fins were visible, but, when the 
rowers were checked for a moment, several dark 
lines were seen just astern of the horse, and the 
instant the boat stopped five monstrous sharks 
darted at the carcass. Four bullets through the 
nearest shark and a harpoon driven into it just 
under the lower jaw disposed of it at once, and 
when it was towed to the beach it was found 
to measure more than sixteen feet in length 
by six feet in circumference. The other sharks 
had pulled the horse under water, ‘and we 
could only tell by the bubbles and bloody 
foam what a worry was going on below.” If 
the choice of such a place as 8t, Thomas 
for a mail station perplexed Mr. Eastwick, 
he was still more astonished at the open 
roadstead of La Guaira being the port of the 
capital of Venezuela. The place is picturesque 
when viewed from the sea, but there is no shelter 
for shipping, and the town is considered the 
hottest in the world. ‘ Perhaps the best way oi 
conveying to a European an idea of the heat, is 
to say that the mean temperature in the coldest 
month is four degrees of centigrade higher than 
that of the hottest month in Paris. If it be 
added that there are no appliances whatever to 
make things bearable—no good houses, no ice, no 
cold water, no shade and no breeze—it will be 
possible to arrive at a faint notion of the reality.” 





Tue Republican platform proclaims that the 
Public Faith pledged to the Nation’s creditors 
must be sacredly maintained, in words that should 
be inscribed in letters of gold over every mantel : 

“That the best policy to diminish our burden of debt 
is to so improve our credit that capitalists will seck to 
loan us money at lower rates of interest than we now 
pay, and must continue to pay so long as repudiation 
partial or total, open or covert, is threatened or 
suspected.” 





Tue Emperor of the French, wishing to civilize 
his people, has introduced bull-fights into France, 
A grand spectacle of the kind was given at Havre 
on Saturday, the 4th of July, at which twelve 
bulls, tortured with burning darts and spear 
thrusts, but with horns covered with india-rubber 
balls, were encouraged to rush at “‘ matadors,” 
** picadors,” “‘chulos,” and the rest of the per- 
formers for whom civilized Europe has not even 
names. Bloodshed was carefully avoided, the 


only attractions being torture to the beasts and 
risk of life to the men; but all the correspond- 
ents report that, after a bull or two had been led 
away, the spectators began to hunger for slaugh- 
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ter. It is not believed the Emperor intends to 
reintroduce combats of gladiators, as that might 
involve a loss of subjects who would make good 
soldiers, 

Lorp Sranury has announced in the British 
Parliament that he is quite in accord with our 
Government as to the general principles that 
ought to govern the right of naturalization. 
This is comfortable to hear, and as regards Lord 
Stanley, we can quite believe that if the question 
had been submitted to him during the lowest ebb 
of the Federal fortunes, he would have come to 
just the same cenclusions. But certainly some of 
his colleagues have suffered a wonderful inward 
change and, conversion on this class of subjects. 
From the fall of Richmond,,American logic dates 
most of ts persuasive force. 
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TWO NEW PLAYS. 


We have three blessings in a theatrical point 
of view, t chronicle during the past week, 

The Grst wasa brief breathing spell of cooler weather 
~—the second, a temporary reprieve from the musquito 
plegue—the third and last, a fair trifle ot novelty. 

It has been possible for that much-enduring beast of 
‘burden, the critic, to realize the merits or demerits of a 
drama without parboiling as he was doing so, or be- 
coming speckled with the bites of that worse than 
Egyptiaa pestilence of wretched blood-suckers we have 
alluded to. 

Ta addition to this, be has had two new dramas as well 
asa variation in the “star” line offered him. 

There were “Trodden Down” at the Broadway 
“Foul Play’ at the New York Theatre, with Mr. and 
Mrs, H, Watkins, and at Wallack’s, that charming little 
bundle of bustling sparkle and impudent oddity, the 
Lotta. 

—— For “ Foul Play,” let us own, we had anticipated 
™ great success. The name of its joint-stock authorship 
Justified us in doing so. But even Homer sometimes 
nods. Why may not Dion Bourcicault and Charles 
Read be permitted to do so ?—more especially when the 
scenery and stage-appliances and money are not pre- 
tisely what the first-named gentleman never placed a 
play of his own upon the stage without having at his 
command. We regret to be compelled to say that the 
Piece is most inefficiently mounted. The company to 
whom it was entrusted is a good one, but woefully 

acked discretionary direction, as well as time in the 
rehearsals sufficient to enable them to command a 
“hit” with the public. The first night was a mere 
“* prova,”’ and although after a few representations it 
went better, we fear that it will be impossible for it to 
wet a long and paying run, such as we had anticipated 
for it, 

On the other hand, we had not anticipated much from 
**Trodden Down.”’ Let us own that we were most 
agreeably disappointed. 

—— It is an Irish drama, and of course this is no- 
thing new. The Irish diama is almost as prolific as the 
huckleberry. Moreover, it is an Irish drama adapted 
from a French orignal, by the maie Watkins himeelf, 
one of the two artists for whom it was prodnced by the 
management, The appropriation is very cleverly and 
ingeniously managed. If we ourselves are *‘ done”’ in 
any mode, we confess we like the “ doing ” to be neat 
and graceiul. Therefore, the French author or authors 
ought to be deeply obliged to Mr. Watkins. We would 
hint to them, that a presentation silver snuff-box, = 
vided he takes snuff, would be a pleasant token of their 
personal gratitude to hiu:. Ser.ously, the piece is a 
capital adaptation, and was excellently piaced upon the 
stage, supplying another proof of the sound sense 
which Mr. Barney Viilliams desplayed in selecting Mr. 
Moore as his stage-manager. Mr. and Mrs, Watkins 
both of them acted their parts with admurable tuste, and 
the company carried out the author’s intention admir- 
ably. ‘*Trodden Down” was a decided success, When 
it is remembered that it was an Irish drama, produced 
in a theatre managed by Mr. Williams, and in which 
himself and Mrs, Williams recently played so we 
an engagement, it must be granted that this is no trifling 
compliment, 

— Of Lotta, who appeared as we were about going 
to press, we shall speak in the coming week, Our 
opinion of the little baggage’s genius is so well-known, 
that she can afford to wait. 

— The “ Barbe Bleue” continues in its career of 
fortune, in spite of the malevolent spirit which has 
dictated too much of what has been written about the 
personality of the artists, and the morality of the 
opera. While we can allow the grand opera to sing or 
say anything, it seems that those who love to laugh 
are to be forbidden their opera-bouffe. This is like 
the puritanism that 

‘Compounds for sins it is inclined to, 
By damning those it has no mind to,” 
and scarcely deserves the notice we give it, were it not 
that it may be calculated to injure the management 
among the more tightly-laced minds of the com- 
munity. 

—— We understand that Mr. ay is making 
rapid pre tions to open his new theatre on Filth 
avenue, port already tells us that the company will 
be a thoroughly good and available one. 
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ART COSSIP, 


Mr. Kunrzz, whose studio is at 1,267 Broad- 
way, has lately completed in plaster a clever statuette 
portrait of Governor Jay. The figure, which is posed 
with much grace and dignity, is attired in the some- 
what picturesque costume of seventy years since. A 
photograph from a group painted by Benjamin West 
furnished the sculptor with data for the likeness. There 
is also now to be seen in Mr. Kuntze’s studio a very 
pleasing and highly finished bas-relief in marble, the 
subject of which is trom Tennyson's “‘Idyle of the 
King,” and has been idealized by the artist in strong 
types of contrasting character. 

Among the few artista still at work in the West Tenth 
Street Studios, is Mr. Le Clear, whose numerous en- 
gagements in the portrait branch will probably detain 
him in town during the summer. Mr. Le Clear has now 
in his studio a number of portraits, among the best of 
which we will mention one of a lady, a work remarkable 
for truthful character and brilliant color. 

Mr. Page also continues at work in the same build- 
ing. Among the portraits on which he is now engaged 
is one of Mr. Theodore Tilton, which, so far as it has 
sdvanced, promises to be a very striking and brilliant 
representation of the somewhat picturesque original. 

Steps are now being taken for selecting a site in the 
grounds of West Point Military Acacemy, whereon to 
erect Launt Thompson’s bronze statue of the late 
General Sedgwick. We have lately been shown two 
very remarkable photographs of this statue, executed 
by Rockwood. They are on a large scale, and the 
figure is thrown into wonderful relief by the peculiar 
gradation of the background, which is lighter than the 
shadows on it where it touches them, coming up very 
darkly to the light edges. The effect is -omewhat 
similar to that produced by the stereoscope. 

Jervis McEntee bas been visiting Kenilworth, and 
other picturesque and historical places in England, 





This experience will probably inspire him with some 
new ideas and sentiment in art, and we hope to see some 
novelties from his pencil exhibited here even before his 
return. 








OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tne Parliament is soon about to close its 
labors, and is rapidly disposing of the business of the 
session. The Retorm bills are passed, and as soon as 
the great electoral juggle and the fancy constituencies 
are arranged, the elections will commetice: Great 
things are expected ot the new Parliamett, but as there 
will no doubt be ah tintisval amount of corruption and 
bribery, it is possible that the new Parliament may not 
prove so Liberal as expected. The possession of office 
gives the Government of the day twenty seats in case of 
dissolution. The Lords and Commons have, in the 
meantime, floored a host of bills: the Suspensory Bill, 
Vestment Bill for Regulating Clerical Costume, and the 
Married Women’s Property Bill, have all been knocked 
on the head, and the desks cleared for future action in 
anew Parliament. In the meantinie one or two smaller 
bills bave passed, or nearly so. One of these is the Sale 
of Poisons Bill, This bill has been promoted by the 
Pharmaceutical Society, which wishes that no one 
should be allowed to practice as a chemist, or set up a 
shop without a certificate from that body. The require- 
ments for this legislation are the pedantry of the medi- 
cal profession, which will write all its prescriptions in 
“dog Latin,” to the “‘dumbfoundering ” of ignorant 
chemists and their assistants, Mistakes occasionally | 
arise, and are rarely fatal. Poisons are so necessary for 
all branches of trade and art, that it is impossible to 
prohibit their sale, and if the chemist and druggist 
doles them out by spoonfuls, the oilman supplies them 
by barrels, But there is a growing tendency here to 
revert to the guilds and corporations of the widdle 
ages, which, instead, of being called “ companies,”’ as 
they then were, now pass under the name of “ socic- 
ties.” The State is controlling and limiting all it can, 
and classing and restricting by means of examination. 
The Pharmaceutical Society only wanted fees and 
power, but the Government has had an eye to reatric- 
tion, and the philanthropisis to putting down suicide. 

The heat here is terrific, and continues without any 
abatement. The dogs are chained or muzzled by order 
of the Police, or what is called the ‘* Mayne Dog Law,” 
from the name of the active Superintendent, ‘The un- | 
muzzled dogs have been slaughtered wholesale, and 
sold off to manure the lands. It appears that this | 
canine “ top-dressing”’ is excellent for vineyards, the 
choicest grapes flourishing best when manured by desd 
dogs and cats, and scraps of old leather. This may be 
a “wrinkle” for some of your vine-dressers, if they 
have not already got hold of it. 

The War Office is to be reformed, and the civilian 
element, as much as possible, eliminated, but the Trea- 
sury recoils at the expense, as it well may, for the office 
will become more onerous to the public than it is at 
present. But there is a vast deal of sympathy for the 
**old soldier,” in the Commons at present. That im- 
portant personage is supposed to be a kind of raw mate- 
rial out of which everything civil can be hewn at once. 

‘The volunteers are to be inquired into, as, at the late 
review at Windsor, oné division, being overmarched and | 
dying of thirst, broke ranks, aud literally ducked their 
heads into the Thames, and lapped the flowing stream 
ai Dutchelt. As if the crime was not sufficient, they 
hissed the General in command, one of the regulars, 
named Lindsay, and almost pulled a volunteer Coionel | 
off bis horse. 

The Rachel case still goes on; first Rachel could not 
get her bail accepted, then she could not get any bail at 
all after some had been rejected, so that Rachel has 
been committed for the present, | 

The Abyssinian prince—Dejatch Almahore—the new 
Rasselas, has arrived. He has been taken to the Queen 
at Windsor, and is considered an intelligent youth of 
the kind. He is to be civilized and returned warranted 
good, But the kingdom of Theodore has collapsed. 
The Gallas have seized Magdala, and Menalek and 
Gubazye are digesting the rest. 

The Ethiopian manuscripts for the British Museum 
are said not to be of much value; one is said to be a 
copy of the Book of Iasher, and if so, will probably 
turn out a spurious tabrication of some later ave, as the 
rea] Iasher ought to be older than the Pentateuch. | 

The French papers have lately been violent against 
England and Belgium, Some of the French ref»gees, 
wilder than their fellows, it appears, held an obscure 
meeting, unknown to the authorities or press bere, at 
which some of the more “exalted” speakers advocated 
assassination. This oozed out through the Belgium | 
press, and the French press has given England and 
Belgium a warning. This is quite unnecessary, as such 
doctrines are considered alike detestable in both coun- 
tries, 

In the meantime, France is making great strides in 
two directions, The increase of her ironclad navy, said 
to be equal to that of England, and the reorganization 
of her army renders it the more formidable, as the 
ulterior views of France are by no means clear. Mar- 
shal Niel has again come out in the Chambers, and 
told the Deputies, with grim irony, that the best shoes 
are made for the army, and the worst for the “ pekius ” | 
ot Paris. There is a great deal of contempt of the 
civ lian, disregard of the treasury, and disdain for the 
citizen, in the orations of the Marshal of the Empire. 
He is evidently preparing tor a future rally with Ger- 
many or Russia. 

There are no outstanding questions at present, but it 
is elear that the Luxewburg difficulty is only just 
patched up, and that trouble may break out at any mo- 
ment, as France is always uneasy about Belgium, where 
the Liberty of the Press is a constant eyesore to the 
Imperial regime, as opinions, muzzled in Fiance, are 
unshackled in Belgium. 

An attempt has been made to realize a Scandinavian 
unity by the marriage ot the Crown-Prince of Denmark 
to the daughter of the King of Sweden. The Swedish 
family is, however, said to have the germs of consump- 
tion, which does not look well for the duration of that 
branch of the line. Even united Scandinavia would be 
but a small state compared to her powerful neighbors, 
Prussia and Russia. To the former she must ultimately 
gravitate, as language, literature, and religion connect 
Scandinavia with the Teutonic family, and it is an un- 
wise policy which places her in antagonism with Ger- 
many, and follows uynastic, not national necessities and 
instincts. There is no fear of immediate annexation, 
but the days are coming when Scandinavia will have to 
decide whether she will be the dockyard of Germany or 
Russia, The peninsula of Jutland, by the annexation 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, has, virtually, been 
lost to Scandinavia. Russia is said to have a consider- 
able fleet of ‘‘ Monitors” in the Baltic. Here, the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy obetinately refuses to construct 
them, and is abetted in his obstinacy by the Admiralty. 
His ships have turned out failures in the lest experi- 
mental cruise, and every naval power in Europe ex- 
cept England has adopted the Monitor type ot vesvel 
for home service. A fleet of Monitors would be invalu- 
able for the defense of the Thames. 

The great feature of the day is the Spanish revolu- 
tion. The coup d’etat has been quite sen-ational. The 
Spanish army, the bete noire of all govermente in the 
distracted Peninsu.a, has been collared by Bravo, the 
Prime Minister, the leading officers of the Party of 
Movement exiled, and the Duc de Montpensier packrd 
off. Itisa bold attempt to keep on the throne “the 
Model of ali Virtues.” 











Enlightened and Christian Warfare in the 
19th Century—Massacre of Indian Women 
and Children in idaho by White ‘‘ Scouts” 
and their Red Allies. 

We are not among those who admire the | 


aborigines of America as specimens of bumanity in its 
noblest form. They are, doubtless, as a race, treacher- 


<= 


ous, indolent, improvident and cruel, with very few 
of the attributes essential to a serviceable partnership in 
civilized society. But it may be a question how far 
civ:lization is responsible for the seemingly natural an- 
tagonism between the white and red races on this con- 
tinent. Scenés such as that represented in the illus- 
tration on our ffont page have béen to@ frequently 
enacted to permit the development of atiy substatitial 
dli or confidence on the part of the red mem 
toward their white aggressors. 

The Idaho Avalanche describes a recent raid résult- 
ing in the massacre of thirty-four Indians, including 4 
dozen 6r more squaws and pappooses. “Jim Beebe,” 
the motintsin scout, had gone to Camp Lyon to tollow 
up the trail of the savages; who had a few days before 
attacked the stage, and killed the driver and passengers. 
He was accompanied by six white men, and 4% many 
friendly Indians, They soon came up with a party of 
Sioux, surprised them, and kept up a running fight till 
the redskins reached their camp on the banks of the 
river. Here the whites and their allies succeeded in 
surrounding the enemy, and killed nearly the whole 
party. Thirty-fout Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were found dead on the groutid, the squaws 
with their slaughtered babes at their bosoms. Afte? 
the fight, the ‘* scouts,” leaning on their rifles, stood 
looking with grim and silent indifference at the bloody 
spectacle, while their red allies added to the horror by 
scalping the slain. 

We have thought proper to illustrate the scene, that 
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| the public may appreciate the atrocities that are some- 


times perpetrated in the name of civilization, 





The Funeral of the Late General Charles C, 
Halpine—“ Miles O'Reilly.” 

Ranety has regret been so universal and 
sincere with the American public for the loss of a sin- 
gle lite, as in the general mourning for the death of 
Charles G. Halpine, the talented, genial, warm-hearted 
** Miles O'Reilly,” under which appeliation he is more 
familiarly known. An Irishman by birth, he was 
readily imbued with the spirit of our nationality. Asa 
soldier, as a poet, as @ journalist, as an American citi- 
zen, he is identified with the history of his adopted 
country in a manner to insure for his memory a lasting 
veneration and respect. 

General Halpine was born of an ancient and respect- 
able family ot Ireland, his father being a farmer of means 
who owned an estate near the town of Dundalk, on the 
Drogheda road, He graduated with all the honors at 
Trinity College, in Dublin, where he was distinguished 
as an elegant Greek and Latin scholar. It was his ori- 
ginal intention to enter the medical profession, but he 
abandoned the idea and turned his attention to the 
study of the law. But emigrating to America, he soon 
assumed the vocation of a journalist, for which his 
talen's peculiarly fitted him, Upon the breaking out 
of the late war, he entered the Federal service as a 
private in the 69th regiment, under Colonel Corcoran, 
and was almost immediately commissioned as a First 
Lieutenant, Subsequently he was removed to Major- 


' General David Hunter’s staff, as Assistant-Adjutant 


General, with the rank of Major, and shortly after 
accompanied the General to Missouri, His services in 
the field were of the most valuable character, and, per- 


; haps, even more so, were the popular and patriotic 


songs that were the productions of his eloquent muse, 
and that, published over the name of Miles O'Reilly, 
found an echo in the hearts of the masses, 

In 1864, the subject of our sketch, then a Brigadier- 
General, was invited by the Citizens’ Association to 
take editorial charge of the New York Citizen, and 
in 1866, on the 1st of January, he became, by purchase, 
the sole proprietor of tht journal, and on the same day 


| entered upon the duties of the office of Register, to 
| which he had been elected after a spirited contest with 


the combined forces of Tammany and Mozart Halls. 

Of the particulars of General Halpine’s death, the pub- 
lic has been informed through the columns of the daily 
Press. In addition to the fine portrait of the deceased, 
published in this number, we give a picture of the 
scene at the residence of the bereaved family, on the 
morning of August 8, before the coffined remains were 
removed to the hearse and borne to their last home. 

The funeral ccremonies were of the most imposing 
character, the attendance being more numerous than 


‘ on any occasion of the kind in this city for many years. 


At nine o’clock on the morning ot the 8th, the resi- 
dence of the family, at No. 68 West Forty-seventh 
street, was opened to the pubtic, and thousands passed 
through the parlors to take a last look at the remains, 

The body, in military uniform, lay in a coffin of rose- 
wood, the lid of which was of glass, permitting the face 
and bust of the deceased to be seen, On a silver plate 
in the cenure was the following inscription: 

CHARLES GRAHAM HALPINE, 
Died August 2, 1868. 
Aged 39 Years and 10 Days, 

Among those present in the parlors were Mayor 
Hoffman, Horace Greeley, James T,. Brady, Judges Daly 
and John KR. Brady, Postmaster Kelly, aud many other 
distinguished citizens and friends of the deceased, 

Notwithstanding the storm, the street was thronged 
with people, who uncovered in the rain as the coffin 
was borne to the hearse. The ceremonies throughout 
were of the most impressive character. 





A Harp Srory asovur Fries.—The insects 
known as June flies were unusually numerous in Peoria 
during the hot weather. On the lth July, at night, 
these flies came trom the river in countiess numbers, 
and, attracted by the lamp at the office of the Peoria 
bridge, flew to that locality, and fell dead there by mil- 
lions, until a space three teet long, and as many wide, 
was piled with them to the height of the door knob, 
about three fect from the floor. On Sunday morning, 
the bridyve-tenders procured wheelbarrows and carted 
away fifteen barrows full of the mass of dead insects, and 
threw them into the river. As the flies died and fell, 
they became matted together, until a barrow .ull made 
a good load. We refused to believe this story when 
told, but were soleranly assured by six gentlemen who 
were witnesses that it is a fact. The insects flew in 
huge swarms, until the mass of dead ones were formed, 
which occupied about an hour and a half, or between 
nine and half-past ten at pight. Those of our readers 
who refuse to believe the story are referred to the 
bridge-tenders and employés for verification. Another 
story, much more probable, is told of some person of 
genius, who opened a street-lamp in the lower part of 
the city, that same evening, and in a short time the 
lamp was nearly filed with insects, attracted thituer by 
the ht. 


Wuat very curious discoveries are made—in 
the newspapers at any rate. Here is one: * Californian 
papers vtate that there is dug out of the mountains of 
the Sierra Nevada range @ better material for beds than 
has been hithertu avai.ctle in the markets of the world. 
It is the soap-root, whiah grows enveloped in oe 
tough and supple fibre, resembling somewhat the hu 
of cocoa-nut in color and appearance, Lut nearly as tough 
as whalebone. The fiist work is to put the roots 
through a picker similar to a thrashing-machive, which 
is run by boree-power. This the fibre into a 
hair of eight or ten inches long, which is placed ins 
large vat or steamer till it becomes flexible, and is tree 
from all guwmy or glutinous matter. The natural color 
is brown, but it is often colored black, and an expert 
would find it bard to tell it from curled hair.” 











TENNYSON AND VICTORIA. 


QvUEEN VicrortA is one of the most ardent 
admirers of Tennyson’s poems, and shortly aster 
“Enoch Arden” had appeared, she heard that 
Tennyson’s enemies and enviers charged that 
poem with being immoral. She applied to an 
éinitient clergyman, and learned from him that 
such cases of bigamy, it was true, were not very 
rare, and those whom such a misfortune befell 
might, perhaps, be pardoned by the Lord on the 
Day of Judgment; but that it indicated an alarm- 
ing moral confusion on the part of the poet to 
represent, in a hind of halo, a man who tolerated 
the continuance of #uch a sinful relationship be- 
$ween man and woman. 

The Queen was not a little disquieted on hear- 
ing this. Simee her husband’s death she had 
accustomed herself more and more to attach a 
higher importance to tlio voice of her surround- 
ings than to her own opinion#, and thus she was 
for a while unable to decide whether ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden” really deserved the harshness with which 
it had been eriticised or not. 

Finally, she thought she had better consult 
somebody else on the subject, and she happened 
to apply to a person who censured Tennyson’s 
poem with still greater severity, which was no 
wonder, considering that this person was no other 
than the lady who is commonly believed to be the 
subject of one of ,Tennyson’s earlier poems, the 
celebrated ‘Lady Vere de Vere”—the poetical 
rejection of an aristocratic coquette, who had cast 
her nets after the poet when he wasa young man. 
After this two-fold condemnation of “ Enoch 
Arden,” the Queen thought it would be best for 
her to speak with the poet himse!f on the subject. 
She therefore extended her drive along the sea- 
shore that very afternoon beyond its usu length, 
and ordered the coachman to drive further west. 
Osborne, the Queen’s country-seat on the Isle of 
Wight, is rather distant from the house of the 
poet, who lives, likewise, on that island. She 
soon after saw the poet’s house, which lies in the 
middle of a small grove of pine# and firs, peering 
forth between the verdure and foliage around it. 

The Queen was accompanied by two of her 
daughters. When she perceived Tennyson's form 
in his garden she walked alone to the low gate, 
whither Tennyson had already hastened to meet 
her. She did not want to enter his house, but, 
walking with him along the shore, she explained 
to him what disquieted her in regard to his poem, 
on the beauties of which she dwelt with refined 
appreciation. 

A bundle of fagots, obstructing the pathway, 
arrested their progress. A light-haired, biue- 
eyed girl of ten or twelve years was standing be- 
beside it, not a little frightened at not having 
shouldered her burden, for, like all islanders, she 
knew the Queen; and to have obstructed the path 
to the graveyard, before the entrance of which lay 
her fagots, seemed the more unfortunate to her 
as the high road, owing to its muddy condition on 
that day, could not be used at all by pedestrians, 
Tennyson assisted the little girl in binding and 
shouldering her bundle of fagots. The Queen 
asked her name (it was Anna) and gave hera 
piece of money, and the happy girl went slowly on 
her way. 

** A swoet-faced child,” said the Queen, gazing 
after her as she was tottering along ; and then, as 
if to lead the poet back to the subject of their 
previous conversation, she added musingly: “It 
is about thus that I think your Anna Lee must 
have looked—-I mean at the time when she was 
the playmate of Enoch and Philip, and, to recon- 
cile them in their boyish quarrels, promised them 
both to become their little wife.” 

“A painter really might use that little girl as a 
model for that purpose, your Majesty,” replied 
Tennyson. 

The Queen added: ‘It is a pity that your 
Philip has not likewise a namesake here ; people 
would not be long in believing that the two heroes 
of your poem are buried here, and they would, 
maybe, lay the scene of your whole poem in the 
shade of these walnut trees. But tell me, Mr. 
Tennyson, what have you to reply to all those ob- 
jections which I mentioned to you before ?” 

“Very little, your Majesty.” 

“What?” 

“I should be sorry, your Majesty, if the little 
girl yonder had to bear the stain of illegitimate 
descent.” 

“ What little girl?” 

“The little girl disappearing just now behind 
the hawthorn hedge, your Majesty; I mean the 
child carrying the bundle of fagots.” 

** And what has that girl to do with your poem ?” 

“A great deal, for if the Bishop of N. had had 
his way, little Anna, yonder, would be considered 
a child born in illicit wedlock.” 

The Queen had stood still. 

** You do not mean to say, Mr. Tennyson,” she 
replied, ‘that on our little island here an event 
such as you related in your Enoch Arden has 
really happened ?” 

And as Tennyson was silent for a moment, she 
continued : 

“Oh, I know you do not like to answer such 
questions. But tell me, now: Did Enoch Arden 
live here? And is he, perhaps, even buried un- 
derneath that tombstone ?” 

“Your Majesty,” said Tennyson, “there occur 
among the lowly and poor many traite of heroism, 
for which historians might envy the quiet ob- 
server of the people. Happy he who can contem- 
plate and comprehend such traits, with an un- 
biased mind; happy he who is enabled to relate 
them in his poems without spoiling their simple 
originality too much; happy, above all, he of 
whom poets can tell such traits. His memory 
disseminates heavenly seed.” 

The Queen had walked across the lawn to the 
tombstone, and laid ber hand on its mossgrown 
edge. She stood there s long while in silence 
her eyes fixed on the spot where Enoch had found 
bis last resting-place. At length she drew herself 
up, and, turning to go home, said: 

* God bless him | "He did right attex all!” 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE SHOW OF THE WESTMINSTER 
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THE CAMP OF CHALONS, FRANCE—NEW INFANTRY CAISSON FOR TRANSPORTATION OF CHASSEPOT 
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SUMMER FETE AT THE HOME FOR LITTLE BOYS, NEAR FARNINGHAM, KENT, ENGLAND. 





THE CAMP OF CHALONS, FBANCE—EXEBCISE WITH THE CHASSEPOT RIFLE, 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
Bear Baiting in Russia. 

Bear-fights are not of uncommon occurrence in the 
United States—the custom of the country being to put 
a half-starved grizzly into antagonism with a half-tamed 
bull, We have our prize-fights, and our dog-fights, too, 
together with exhibitions of rat-killing, and other en- 
tertainments of a more or less brutal character. Under 
the circumstances, it would vot be in good taste, 
perhaps, to criticise severely the bear-baiting of the 
Russians. However, we give a picture of that gentle 
pastime, which is a favorite one with the subjects of 
the Czar. The latter seem to enjoy the sport much 
more than either Bruin or his assailants, and in good 
time, under the influence of a progressive civilization, 
itis probable that the Russians may have the proud 
satisfaction of witnessing a gladiatorial combat between 
human beings in the prize-ring, or may even ascend to 
the dignity of a dog-fight, according to the established 
rules of more enlightened nationalities. 


Djombe-fatouma, Queen of Mohell. 

The Island of Moheli, near Nossi, being one of the 
Comores Islands, is under the French protectorate, 
The Queen Fatouma has received a French education, 
and speaks French very fluently, without any toreign 
accent. Fatouma has four ministers, and a general who 
commands 1,500 warriors, costumed and armed in Eu- 
ropean fashion. She, in person, passes this army in 
review, to the music of guitars, fifes, and tambourines, 
Carriages are entirely unknown at Moheli. The queen 
travels in a palanquin, borne by slaves. Outside of the 
royal family, the entire population are slaves, the min- 
isters and the general included. The island belongs 
exclusively to the queen. It is a rich and charming 
country, and living is remarkably cheap. A bullock 
costs 15 francs, a sheep, 3 france. The most beautiful 
flowers aud the most delicious fruits grow there. 
Wine, made of the cocoanut, is the favorite beverage, 
but European wines and liquors are imported, and the 
natives are nothing loth to sip cogniac beneath the shade 
of their palm-trees and bamboos. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury Addressing the 
Assemblage at the Show of the West- 
minster Society for Encouraging Win- 
low Gardening. 

Several years ago s Society for Encouraging Window 
Gardening was organized at Westminster, England, and 
the third annual exhibition of flowers and shrubbery 
was held during the early partof last month. The 


show was larger than heretofore, and the plants of an ' 


unusually fine description. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the chairman of the society, distributed the prizes to 
the competitors, and in doing #0 spoke in congratula- 
tory terms ot the great moral and social improvement 
ot the city since the organization of the society, and 
urged the importance of having the people instructed 
how to cultivate window gardens in a tasteful and 
economical manner, and of giving encouragement to 
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all who were disposed to render their homes bright and, 
cheerful by such floral decorations. The prizes offered 
were for the best specimens of fuschias, geraniums 
annuals, ferns, and other plants, and the competitors 
were divided into three classes—workingmen and 
women, domestic servants, and children in parochia), 
national, infant, Sabbath, and ragged schools. 


The Camp of Chalons, France—Exercises 
with the Chassepot Rifle—New Infantry 
Caisson tor Chassepot Cartridges. 

The troops stationed at the Camp of Chalons, in 
France, have this year been subjected to numerous ex- 
ercises in new mancuvres and tactics. Among these, 
the most important has been the practice with the 
Chassepot rifle, with which most of the corps are now 
provided, the men being already quite familiar with 
the use of that deadly weapon. One of the chief ad- 
vantages of this new system is, that it permite the 
skirmishers, whether they be on their knees or 
stretched at full length, to load without rising from 
their recumbent postures. In view of the enormous 
consumption of ammunition, consequent upon the 
rapid firing, it has become necessary to invent 
means for furnishing constant supplies to the 
troops under arms. The new caisson, represented 
in one of our engravings, fully answers this purpose, 
It is drawn by two horses, which can be harnessed with 
great facility, and is composed of a box, mounted on 
two wheels, containing ten vertical drawers, holding 
each 1,100 cartridges. Each of these drawers can be 
easily carried by two men, and affords an abundant sup- 
ply ot ammunition, however rapid may be the firing. 

Catching Stray Dogs in Brussels, 

It is, perbaps, a subject for satisfactory reflection 
that the exceedingly hot weather, that for the past 
month hase oppressed sweltering humanity in this part 
of the world, while it has made many human beings 
mad, in the mildest significance of the word, has not 
developed, in the canine race, any extraordinary symp- 
toms of hydrophobia. Still, with the thermometer at 
from 90 degrees to 100 degrees, it is natural that « 
vague terror of mad dogs should prevail, and the occa- 
sion is not inopportune for our illustration of the 
modus operandi by which, during the dog-days, those 
curs of low degree, or of roving habits, are captured, 
that stray unmuzzied in the streets of the city of 
Brussels, 


Dinner in the Native Style, in Abyssinia. 

A dinner in the native fashion, given by one of the 
released English captives to the officers of the 4th 
(King’s Own) Regiment, at Antala, furnishes the sub- 
ject of our present Abyssinian sketch. The guésts, 
about forty in number, assembled within « large tent 
at (he hour designated, and seated themsetves on rich, 
heavy carpets, spread upon the ground for their accomo- 
dation. In a few minutes & procession of servants, 
bearing the dinner, entered the tent, and marched to 
the extreme end, where the food was arranged for dis- 
tribution. There were several large baskets with red 
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cloth covers, and filled with a kind of bread used by 
the richer classes, of a chocolate color, and with an 
insipid, but slightly acid flavor. Tedge, a kind of mead 
made from honey, is the drink of the country, and this 
was banded around in tumblers or mugs. Ribs of 
beef were served as the principal course, the servants 
holding the meat in their hans, and the guests helping 
themselves by cutting off che desired quantity with a 


“T have not quite finished my story,” said my 
father, politely. ‘‘As soon as Mr. Eyrle, the 
name of the gentleman for whom the purchase 
was made, knew that the business was concluded, 
he made arrangements for leaving Russia and 
coming at once to take possession of his new 
home : he would not allow any repairs to Le com- 
1; he preferred seeing the place as it is, 
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knife. The little Prince Dejatch Alamaio ded the 
dinner, and was seated near the centre of the tent. 


Summer Fete at the Home for Little Boys, 
Near Farningham, Kent, England. 

A Home for Little Boys was established at Totten. 
ham, many years ago, and afterward removed to Horton 
Kirby, near Farningham, Kent, where the corner-stone 
was laid in 1866. The building committee showed 
much wisdom in the construction of the new Home, for 
instead of congregating the boys in large numbers 
within a single building, they ordered several commo- 
dious and well-ventilated cottages, at given distances 
upon the estate. In making their plans, the committee 
resolved to complete accommodations for 300 boys, and 
according to the arrangement of the cottages, thirty 
boys are to be apportioned to each house, Five of the 
buildings have already been constructed, and the work 
on several others is being pushed forward rapidly. 
Our illustration represents the fourth anniversary ot 
the Home, which occurred on July 11th, The exer- 
cises were all of an interesting nature, and after the 
usual musical performances, the guests were con- 
ducted through the buildings, and made acquainted 
with the different branches of industry the boys are 
educated in. The distribution ot prizes was made by 
Viscount Enfield, M. P., supported by an influential 
comp:ny, wbo bighly complimented the scholars and 
their preceptors on the remarkable proficiency dis- 
played during the examination, 








ADRIFT, 
BY ADA VROOMAN. 


Aut night upon the smooth salt sea 

We two drifted—thou and me ; 

While clear by the light of the northern star 
We saw the great black ship afar, 


All night we drifted ; overhead, 

A horned moon, dull and heavy as lead ; 
About us, sliding through the wave, 

More dreadtul shapes than haunt the grave. 


Death came so close we glowered at him; 
We scanned him, face and horrid limb ; 
His face was wan, his eyeballs shone 

‘Two baleful stars amid the foam. 


Three times he clutched you by the hair— 
Your glittering soft locks, long and fair ; 
With my strong arms I thrust him back, 
But still he followed on our track, 


No help, no hope! our pleasant sin 
Had brought this bitier harvest in ; 
Yet cursed I not the body and face 
Whose beauty lured me from my place, 


What though we sinned? our punishment 
Was not the heavy one they meant; 
What though that great ship cast us out, 
We had each other without doubt. 


So thought we then, and smiling, said, 
“Though the cold sea may be our bed, 
Better to die than live apart, 

Better a hushed, than broken heart,” 


My love! my dear! we did not know 
How God can punish here below. 

I knew when the cold dawn came on, 
For then I saw I was undone, 


Alas! alas! to see you dir, 

To see your long bright lashes lie 

So close and fast on either cheek 

To know your dear mouth could not speak— 


To know you dead! Oh, cruel heaven, 
For that my sin should be forgiven! 
To know her dead—to live bereft, 

To haunt the world that she has left! 


The Heiress of Oakdale. 


CHAPTER I, 


“OaxKDALE is to be inhabited at last!” ex- 
claimed my father, with an air of great excite- 
ment, as he entered the drawing-room where my 
mother and I were sitting. 

“Indeed! Iam very glad to hear it,” said my 
mother, laying down her book and looking up to 
him with on air of pleased attention, ‘ Who is 
coming there ?” 

“ Ah, that is the question that has set all the 
gossips of the county by the ears,” replied my 
father. At first it was said a wealthy banker had 
bought it ; then the idea of a retired nabob was 
started, and lasted for a whole week, But the 
reality is certainly romantic.” 

** You have not yet told us what it is,” observed 
my mother, 

“A young girl, just eighteen, and a very lovely 
reality I am told she is,” was the reply. “Ste- 
phens and Rawson wrote to me about the estate 
six months since, and said they had a client who 
was willing to comply with all the terms and con- 
ditions of purchase.” 

“ But I thought he was an old Russian officer,” 
said my mother. 

“Something of the kind,” replied my father. 
“The romance is in this—that, after a long life of 
hard work in Russia, he, being an Englishman, 
resolved to spend the few later years of his life in 
his own country. He had made a vast fortune, 
and had only one child, a daughter, who is, Iam 
told, as beautiful and accomplished as she is rich. 
He wished his English agents to look out for an 

estate for him, money being no object ; they were 
to wait until one offered that had all the advan- 
tages he wished. As soon as Oakdale was adver- 
tised they tried for it, and succeeded in obtaining 
it, as they not only complied with every condition, 
but.offered more purchase money than any other 
bidder bad done.” 
“I am glad to hear of it, for Walter’s sake,” 
gid my mother, 





and allowing his young daughter to exhibit her 
taste and please her fancy in the alterations. 

“Alterations at Oakdale,” interrupted my 
mother, ‘‘ would be simple desecration.” 

“You are right,” said my father; “but poor 
Mr. Eyrle will never make any alterations, He 
arrived with his daughter and suite in London 
six weeks ago. They went to Morley’s Hotel, 
where I am really sorry to say the poor gentle- 
man took to his bed, and died.” 

** How sad!” said my mother. 
left quite alone ?” 

** An old aunt, a relation of her father’s, is with 
her,” replied my father, ‘“‘She is left, in fact, 
under her care. I have just received a letter from 
her, saying that she will accompany her niece to 
Oakdale ; and as they have no other home in 
England, and are tired of hotel life, they will 
remain there.” 

“Why did they write to you?” inquired my 
mother. 

‘Because they knew I had the 
and sale of the estate,” he replied. 
lady-like letter. I have brought 
read,” 

“Very courteous, indeed,” was 
verdict, as she returned the note, 
you do next?” 

** Why, you see what she says,” said my father. 
They will be here next Thursday, and will thank 
me in the meantime to get what servants I can 
and have a few rooms at least made habitable.” 

“As though they were not all so!” added my 
mother, with some little indignation. 

“They cannot be expected to know that,’’ con- 
tinued my father, ‘What I propose doing is 
this: Mrs. Vance, the faithful old housekeeper, is 
still at the Hall, quite alone it is true; but I 
thought if Belle and you would like a drive, we 
would go over this morning, and you can arrange 
with her what servants to engage. Some of the 
old ones would like to come back.” 

**T shall like the drive,” said my mother; ‘I 
never saw any spot so lovely as Oakdale Park ; 
and Belle will enjoy it, too.” 

Need I say I felt delighted at the prospect of a 
fair young neighbor, though my heart ached for 
Walter Bohun and his many cares, 

The Bobuns had lived at Oakdale for many 
generations ; they were a noble, generous, kind, 
but improvident race, “ Loyal and true,” was the 
family motto, and they had never disgraced it. A 
Bohun impoverished himself in Prince Charlie’s 
cause; another in a time of distress laid the 
greater portion of his wealth at his sovereign’s 
feet ; another, and perhaps still braver one, fell at 
Waterloo; and Sir Stephen Bobun, after a long 
life of reckless generosity and prodigal extrava- 
gance, fell in the Crimea, leaving to his son 
Walter the inheritance of encumbered estates and 
debts of enormous magnitude, 

Walter lost his mother while he was still an 
infant, or things would have doubtless been 
different for him. Lady Bohun was the only one 
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who possessed any influence over her wild, reck- 
less husband, Her prudent wishes and opinions 
influenced him in spite of himself; and had that 
fair and lovely lady lived, Oakland would never 
have been advertised for sale ; but she died in the 
springtide of her youth and beauty, and left her 
husband and little babe to lament her loss, 

Sir Stephen mourned her long and sadly, and in 
all the wildness of his after life no other wo- 
man’s fair face charmed him. Wine and play had 
their attractions for him, but his heart and his 
love lay buried in his wite’s grave. 

When Walter was old enough, he was sent to 
school, then to college, and won golden opinions 
at both places; and his father, making a great 
effort, purchased for him a commission in one of 
the finest regiments of cavalry. While Walter 
studied and worked, his father drank and spent ; 
he was obliged to raise a heavy mortgage on his 
estate ; he felt that deeply, but said not a word 
to his son. Remorse had no good effect upon 
poor Sir Stephen; he only drowned his care the 
more. Heavy debts pressed upon him, ruin 
stared him in the face, when the Crimean war 
began; and he who had been a soldier in his 
youth roused himself at the war-cry; the old 
martial spirit burned again within him; his 
indclent, self-indulgent life reproached him; and 
though no longer in the prime of life, Sir Stephen 
resolved to atone for his past career. He rejoined 
the army, and went with his regiment to the seat 
of war. 

The father did not care just then to see his 
noble young son whose life was in every respect 
so great a contrast to his own. 

**T will do something,” he thought, “ worthy of 
the name of Bohun, and then tell Walter all about 
our difficulties.” 

He wrote to him before he left England, and 
the next thing the young man heard was that his 
father had died in the hardest and best fought 
engagement, and that a whole nation honored 
him as a hero, so full of courage and brave deeds 
was that short military career. 

The young heir came down to take possession, 
Alas! it was but a mockery of forms and deeds, 
There was nothing for him to inherit, save huge 
bundles of bills; the broad, fair lands of his 
father’s were heavily mortgaged ; and, hearing of 
Sir Stephen's death, the firm who had advanced 
the money now called it in, 

My father was left as guardian to Sir Walter, 
who had then attained his twentieth year; and 
long and deep were the consultations between 
him and his young ward. There was, perhaps, 
no legal force binding upon poor Walter to pay 
his father’s debte. He might have avoided them, 





and have raised the mortgage money ; but he was 
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a Bohun, to whom honor was far dearer than life. | 


Improvident as his father had been, he loved 
him, and revered his memory too much to allow 
one stain to tarnish it. Those who regretted his 
father as a man anda hero, should never have 
it in their power to say he died a spendthrift 
bankrupt. 

“Iam young,” said Walter to my father, “and 
I must work. Others have had a harder fate than 
mine. I love my profession, and I must live 
by it.” 

But a strange pain smote him as he thought of 


selling that which his ancestors had glorified in ; | 
If the | 


there seemed, however, no alternative. 
estates were sold he would then be able to pay off 
the debts which weighed so heavily upon him, 
and to reserve a small income of three hundred 
per annum for himself. No one need know why 
it had been done, and the family honor would at 
least be saved. 

“It is hard for you, my poor boy,” said my 
father, laying his hand upon the bright, young 
head, bowed in such bitter grief before him. 

Walter was not ashamed of the tears he could 
not restrain, nor of the heavy sobs that shook his 
frame, as he finally decided upon parting with his 
grand old home. If he could have preserved the 
Hall itself he would have cared less; but he 
dreaded the thought that strangers would soon 
roam over the gardens in which his mother had 
taken such pride. In the Hall, where his father 
had shown such princely hospitality, stranger 
hands would perhaps remove the old por 
traits from the walls where they had hung 
for many generations, and would change the 
rooms where his fair young mother had lived and 
died. It was hard; he had been reared in 
affluence and taught to believe himself the heir 
to an old title, and, still better, a large estate. 
Now what was the title but a mockery ?—a baronet 
wil: three hundred per annum to mainiain his 
dignity and honors! 

Amongst his companions Walter had been 
looked up to, as an eldest son and heir always is ; 
he had been flattered, admired, and envied; he 
looked forward with some pride to the day when 
the old mansion and the magnificent park would 
be his. He had studied hard that he might fill 
his position with honor and credit ; he had had 
dreams of entering Parliament, of serving his 
country, and filling his days with honor and good 
deeds. Where were all these dreams now? 
Flown ; nothing remained to him ; there was not 
even one loving heart on which he could weep 
out his sorrow : he was alone in the world, 

** Never mind,” said Walter, raising himself and 
drawing his slight, graceful figure to its full 
height, ‘I will waste no more time in regret; I 
have my own way to make in the world now. If 
I succeed, I shall have myself to thank ; if I fail, 
there will be none to blame me.” 

**Do not forget, Walter,” said my father, “that 
while I live you have a true and warm friend. My 
house is yours when you choose to use it ; my wife 
shares my affection for you, and Belle has always 
been your little sister.” 

“You are indeed kind, sir,” said the poor youth, 
grasping the hand held out to him. “I will 
never say I am homeless and friendless while you 
live,” 

Walter staid with us until all his affairs were 
arranged, The Oakdale estate was advertised for 
sale; the mortgage money was promised within 
the year; the creditors were all assured of the 
speedy payment of their accounts. Nothing re- 
mained to be done save to choose from many 
bidders the most eligible one. This was left in 
my father’s hands. Walter wished him to under- 


take it, and he did so, arranging with him that | 


as s00n as the purchase money was paid he would 
at once discharge every debt, and invest the 
surplus to the best advantage. 

One painful thing poor Walter was obliged to do 
himself, and that was to discharge the numerous 
servants, some of whom had been in the family 
many years, He assembled them all in the library, 
and told them that as he had decided upon selling 
the estate, they would no longer be required. 
They were paid liberally and dismissed, to their 
own great sorrow and dismay; for they all dearly 
loved their kind young master, and were at a loss 
to imagine the reason of his conduct ; perhaps 
some few amongst them guessed, from their 
knowledge of the late baronet, how badly the 
young one was likely to fare, 

Mrs. Vance, the stately old housekeeper, stoutly 
refused to move, 
her the Hall was to be sold, 

“Is it already disposed af, Sir Walter?” she 
asked, 

“Why, no, not yet,” he replied; “but it will be 
soon, There are several purchasers already in 
the field.” 

“Then, with your permission, sir, I will remain 
here until the new family comes,” said Mrs. 
Vance. “I was here as maid to Lady Bohun, 
your mother, Sir Walter, and I helped to nurse 


you. Ihave had no other home, and I will not leave | 


this until [ am obliged to do so.” 

“But, my good Mrs, Vance—~” gaid Sir 
Walter. 

“Excuse me, sir,” interrupted the old lady, 
with a stately courtesy, “I beg you will say no 
more, My late honored master was a most liberal 
one. I have saved money, and shall not require 
to earn more, That I may be permitted to re- 
tain possession of my own room is alll ask. I 
could not bear to see the old house closed, sir, 
and left to cobwebs and dust. When the new 
family come I will leave as soon as they wish.” 

As all argument was found to be useless, Walter 
allowed the old lady to have her way, and she 
remained the sole occupant of the stately old 
mansion. It was perhaps well that she did so, 
for her care of it knew no bounds. The rooms 
were kept clean, and free from dust ; nothing was 
changed or altered; and it could scarcely have 
been known but that a retinue of servants were 
still retained there. 

Better news came for Walter; he was chosen 


It was in vain Walter assured | 


from amongst his young compeers to accompany 
the commanding officer of the regiment abroad, 
where he was going on a matter of great trust 
and importance. 

“T am sincerely glad,” said my father to him; 
“the total change of scene will divert your mind 
from your recent troubles ; besides, it will be less 
trying for you than if you had to return and en- 
counter the remarks and gossip of a mess-room.” 

So our young hero bade us farewell, promising 
to visit us as soon as he returned to England. 

My father had been for many years Sir Stephen 
Bohun’s nearest neighbor and most intimate 
friend. True, he knew nothing of the state of his 
pecuniary affairs, nor had his remonstrances 
proved of any avail, when he tried, for Walter’s 
sake, to make his father more careful. Sir Ste- 
phen had chosen him for his son’s guardian, 
because he knew the great love my father had for 
the boy. 

While Walter was young we had been great 
friends and playfellows. Ifhe had been my own 
brother I could not have loved him more; and he 
fully returned my affection. 

To choose an eligible purchaser for Oakdale had 
been a great trouble and care to my father. In 
Mr. Eyrle he found all he required ; and the day 
on which he received the handsome sum paid for 
the estate, and discharged all the numerous and 
heavy liabilities of his late friend, was one of the 
happiest of his life. To find that his future neigh- 
bor was, after all, a young and lovely lady, instead 
of a gray-headed old man, was, as he assured my 
mother, very romantic indeed. 





CHAPTER II. 


Our drive to Oakdale was delightful. Mrs. 
Vance was charmed beyond all measure to hear of 
| the new-comers. All business arrangements were 

soon made, and three or four servants from the 
| neighboring town were engaged; fires were 
| lighted in the large chilly rooms ; and before the 

eventful Thursday arrived everything was ready 
| for the new-comers, 

“IT think,” said my father, “that after all the 
| letters I have had from these ladies, I am bound to 

be at the Hall to receive them; not to stay, but 
just to bid them welcome home.” 

“It would be a proper act of attention and 
| politeness,” replied my mother, who understood 
and obeyed the laws of etiquette implicitly. 
| “I must own to being rather curious about 
them,” said my father; ‘so much in « country 
neighborhood depends upon the people one has to 
| associate with,” 
| “There cannot be much association,” said my 
| mother, smiling, ‘‘ between us and a young lady 
, of Miss Eyrle’s age; but I hope she will prove a 
nice companion for Belle.” 
| ‘To be sure,” said my father; “ but, my dear, 
| she may get married, or keep an open house for 
| visitors,” 

“There is no one here for her to marry,” said 
/my mother; “so that our acquaintances will be 
| disinterested enough.” 

My father rode away, and was absent some 
hours. My anxiety for his return was very great, 
for I longed exceedingly to know something of 
the young heiress, 

*‘What is she like, papa?” I cried, as soon as 
he entered. 

“Tam not a good hand at description, Belle,” 
said he, a quiet smile playing round his lips ; “* but 
' you will see her to-morrow, After a most pressing 
| invitation, I have promised to take your mamma 

and you over.” 

“Do they seem to like the place?” asked my 
| mother. 

“The young lady, Miss Eyrle, is in raptures 
with it,” he replied. “Iam thankful to say that 
she will not even permit a chair to be moved from 
its place, still less will she allow any material 
alterations.” 

**T am so glad,” I cried; ** poor Walter will feel 
it so much less than if his old home were 
changed.” 

**She shows very correct taste and much good 
feeling,” said my father. ‘‘ You must look to your 
toilet, Belle, for our heiress understands dress, 
or I am mistaken.” 

The following day was bright and sunny, and 
we started at noon for Oakdale, 

‘** How pleased she must be,” I thought, “to 
| own this glorious park!” It was the beau idealot 

an English home, The grand old trees, the herds 
of deer, the picturesque glades, the waving fra- 
grant grass, the little thickets and dells, the thou- 
sands of birds that made the air resound with 
their glad songs, it must have been pleasant for 
her to know that all this was her own, 

A long avenue of chestnut trees led to the 
house ; it was an old gray stone building; the 
lawn in the front was gay with many-colored flow- 
ers and glistening fountains, in which the sun 
| glanced and sparkled. A long flight of broad 
| white steps ied to the Hall door, and as soon as it 
| was opened you felt that you were in one of the 
* stately homes of England.” The hall was large, 
and hung round with many a trophy won by the 
| Bohuns of old. 

The large and stately dining-room was fur- 
| nished allin oak, of great value and antiquity; 
the lofty and gorgeous drawing-rooms were per- 
fect; the whole house was replete with every 
comfort and luxury. The rooms Walter loved 
best, and taught me to love, were those used by 
his young mother. Nothing in them had been 
disturbed since her death. The flowers she had 
gathered were there, withered and dried; the 
| book she had been reading when her fatal illness 
seized her, lay on the table where she had left it. 

The tears blinded my eyes as we were ushered 
into the drawing-room; everything spoke so 
strongly of the absent brother whom I had learned 
to love so dearly. 

The door opened, and the old aunt entered. 
She was a quiet, kind gentlewoman, who looked 
, #8 though she had known suffering and care. She 
| welcomed us kindly, and said she had sent for 
Miss Eyrle, who was somewhere in the grounds, 
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A low, rippling laugh sounded just underneath 
the window, and then there came into the room 
the loveliest girl I had ever seen in my life. 

I looked at my father; he might well decline 
any description of such a face and figure as I saw 
before me. None but a poet or painter could do 
justice to such a subject. A wealth of golden hair 
that fell in ringlets was the first thing that struck 
me. Then came a face that dazzled me by its 
beauty. The eyes were of the darkest violet, full 
of light, of love, and happiness, sometimes 
dreamy and tender, then sparkling and bright; 
the lashes were long and black, the brows arched 
and clear; the sweet smiling lips were full, and 
beautifully formed, The face was one never seen 
out of Old England. So fair, and yet tinted ex- 
quisitely like a wild rose, it would haunt you even 
in your dreams; you could never forget it. Her 
voice was soft and musical, with a happy, joyous 
cadence; and her every movement was grace and 
poetry. 

She welcomed my father with cordiality, and to 
my mother she was all respectful attention. When 
she came to me, she kissed me affectionately, and 
ssid, ‘I have been longing to see you ever since 
Mr. Dacre mentioned you yesterday. I have no 
sisters, and no friends here in England. Will you 
be both to me?” 

I said “Yes ;” and I have faithfully kept my 
word ever since. 

Atter the proper length of time had elapsed, my 
parents rose to take leave. 

“Mr. Dacre,” said Miss Eyrle, “‘I look upon 
you, I do not know why, asa kind of guardian. I 
hope you will have the kindness to join my dear 
aunt here in taking care of me.” 

My mother looked rather surprised at this little 
impromptu address, My father was charmed 
with it, and replied in the same frank, open spirit. 

“ The first favor I have to beg of you,” she con- 
tinued, gayly, ‘‘ is, that you will leave me your 
daughter for the remainder of the day. I want 
some one who knows the place to show me every 
nook and corner in it.” 

**T will do so willingly,” replied my father. 
will send the carriage tor you, Belle, at nine.” 

And a glorious day we had, As soon as we were 
alone, Miss Eyrle came to me, and putting her 
little white jeweled hands upon my shoulder, 
looked straight into my eyes, and said, “I know 
I shall like you, I might say love you. You have 
the clear, honest, true look that always wins 
my heart, though I rarely see it. You would al- 
ways tell the truth, even when it would cost you 
dear.” 

I was almost too bewildered to reply, but she 
waited for no words. 

“*T am in a fair way for being spoiled now,” she 
went on. “I am rich and alone ; my aunt sees 
no fault in me; yet I know Ihave many. Will 
you be my true friend, and promise never to flat- 
ter me, but whenever you see anything amiss to 
tell me of it, just as if I were a sister of your 
own ?” 

I promised, and have kept my word. 

**One thing more,” she added, ‘‘ I do not like 
form or ceremony ; call me Florence, and let me 
say Belle ; then we shall be easy and happy.” 

She seemed wonderfully relieved when I com- 
piled. 

“*T had a very lonely life in Russia,” she said. 
*T was at school until I was seventeen, then my 
poor father sent for me, and told me he did not 
wish me to form any friendship there, ag our 
home would soon be in England,” 

“Were you pleased to hear that?” I asked, 

“Yes,” was the reply; “but I was rather 
frightened too, for he told me then how much 
money he had saved; and what a grand estate 
he was going to buy. Poor little me! I quite 
trembled at the idea of being the representative 
of so much wealth.” 

**T should have liked it,” said I. 

“* Would you ?” said Florence ; “‘ I did not much. 
Then came ail the bustle of preparation, and the 
long, cold journey. You heard of my dear father’s 
sad death?” she added, and her bright blue eyes 
filled with tears. ‘*‘Now,” she continued, “‘ me 
voici, eighteen, mistress of Oakdale, motherless, 
fatherless, almost friendless ; would you change 
places with me ?” 

“No,” I replied, honestly and warmly; “I 
think being loved is the most precious thing in the 
wor'!d, far above money.” 

** You are right,” she said ; ‘and now tell me 
about the people who used to live here. Why did 
they sell this beautiful place ?” 

Seated by her side, watching the sun shine upon 
her golden hair, I told her the story of Walter 
Bohun, and she was nearly breathless with excite- 
ment when I had finished. 

““What a noble man!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
a grand hero, Belle! Tellme more of him. Where 
is he now?” 

“Abroad with Sir Philip Newton,” I replied. 
“He will not return until next year.” 

“ And you love him, you say, Belle ?”’ 

“‘He has been like my own brother ever since 
we were children,” I replied, ‘Every one loves 
him who knows him.” 

“Oh, how I should like to know such a man as 
that,” said Florence, “ All the people [have ever 
come across have been quite commonplace. He 
is a hero.” 

“He acted nobly,” I said; ‘but, after all, he 
only did what was right.” 

“ Ah, that is how you practical people talk!” she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands impatiently; as 
though doing right were not at times the most 
difficult thing in the world. Why, the man who 
does right, is ahero. See,” she added, pointing 
through the open window to the rich waving 


“T 


woods and glorious seene without, ‘“ many people, | 


Belle, would have done a little wrong to have kept 
such a home as this.” 
“* Walter never forgot he was a Bohun,” said I. 


“Comparatively speaking,” I replied ; “‘ but my 
father says, Walter is sure to regain his position 
in time.” 

“How deeply he must have felt leaving Oak- 
dale,” said Florence. “I shall always consider 
myself a great usurper, Belle.” 

* Nay, that you must not do,” said I, ‘“Re- 
member, the money that your father paid for this 
estate enabled Walter to clear bis father’s mem- 
ory from all stain of debt or dishonor.” 

“Tam glad of that,” she said; “‘ but I wish he 
could have had the money without losing Oak- 
dale.” 

My heart warmed to her as she spoke so gently 
and pityingly of my absent friend. 

“Tf you will come with me,” I said, “I will 
show you the two rooms Walter valued more than 
all his lands.” 

I took her to the rooms where his young mother 
had bloomed in her youth and beauty; I showed 
her how every trace of the fair and noble lady’s 
presence had been preserved, 

The tears fell fast as she gazed upon a little 
cap, half embroidered, that lay on the work-table 
near the window. 

‘*Was that for Lady Bohun’s baby?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘and the baby was Walter. 
It is twenty years since that happy young wife sat 
there working for the child she was never to see.” 

“Did she never see Walter?” inquired Miss 
Eyrle. 

**She died on the same day he was born,” I re- 
plied. 

‘*T will never, while I live,” she said, resolutely, 
‘* allow these rooms to be touched. No one shall 
come near them but Mrs. Vance, who tells me 
she was Lady Bohun’s own maid. I have prom- 
ised her she shall never leave Oakdale. Come 
with me to the picture-gallery, Belle,” she added, 
after carefully locking both doors; “show me 
Lady Bobun’s portrait and Sir Walter’s,” 

We went through the long corridors, talking 
earnestly the while. At the end of a long line of 
Bohuns shone the fair face of Walter’s mother. 

**She was very beautiful,” said Florence, after 
gazing earnestly for some time at the picture; 
“but there is something in her face which seems 
to say she will die young. What earnest cyes! 
I could fancy she was speaking to me, If she 
could do so, I wonder what she would say.” I 
looked at her wonderingly ; she was quite serious 
and grave. “Do you know, Belle,” she added, 
**T feel as though I were liviag in a romance or a 
dream. Shall I wake and find myself in St, Peters- 
burg, or shall I become a Bohun and part of all I 
see around me?” 

“You are fanciful,” I said. ‘* Will you come 
here to the library, and see Walter's portrait 
now?” 

I was proud of him as we stood before it; for 
its beauty was of the highest kind, The neble 
chivalrous face and dark eyes might have be- 
longed to a Chevalier Bayard ; the mouth was firm, 
though sweet and gentle; something of medan- 
choly made the features seem older and graver 
than the number of years warranted. She looked 
in silence, and turned away without speaking. 

That was the first of the many happy days I 
spent at Oakdale with my new but dearly loved 
friend. I found her disposition as charming as 
her person. Shé was intellectual, and possessad 
imaginative faculties of a high order, She was 
generous, even to a fault, truthful, and naive. 
She was more original in her thoughts and ideas 
than any person I had ever met. She clothed 
every subject we conversed upon in a new and 
fanciful garb. Her taste in literature was good, 
and of a higher class than ordinary; but her chief 
charm to me lay in her wonderful musical powers. 

So ten months passed rapidly and cheerfully 
away; then came a change of fortune for us. My 
father, though a gentleman of good family and 
position, had never been a very wealthy man. It 
had required prudent management, both on his 
part and on my mother’s, to enable them to keep 
up The Laurels, our pretty home, and to indulge 
in the luxury of a carriage: but now, by the death 
of a distant relative, of whom we had but seldom 
thought or heard, we suddenly came into posses- 
sion of a handsome fortune. 

The first thing my mother decided upon was, 
that a house must be taken for the season in 
own; and, for the first time in my life, I saw be- 
fore me the dazzling vision of London gayeties. 
Florence rejoiced with me, but declared it would 
be impossible for her to stay at Oakdale alone; 
and as her aunt, through delicate health, was un- 
able to travel, and unwilling to change her resi- 
dence, it was arranged that Miss Eyrle should ac- 
company us. 

My mother was not elated at the idea of having 
two heiresses, and one a beauty, under her charge, 
A large mansion in Belgravia was soon prepared 
for us, and the opening of the season found us 
ready for the campaign. 





CHAPTER Iti. 


**Goop news, Belle,” said my father, entering 
the breakfast-room, suddenly, as Florence and I 
were discussing the merits of Lady Lufton’s ball ; 
** who do you think will be in London, to-day ?” 

“‘I cannot guess, papa,” I replied, “ unless you 
mean Walter?” 

“You are right,” said he; “he returns from 
Paris, to-day; “and, as his regiment is now at 





Hounslow, we may hope to see a great deal of 
| him.” 
| could not express my delight; I turned to my 

companion for sympathy. Her beautiful face 
| looked pale and anxious. 
| Belie,” she said, as my father hastened away, 
| “ promise me one thing.” 
| I] will promise you twenty if you will look like 
yourself,” I replied. 

“Ah, but seriously,” said Florence; “if Sir 


“He ever dreaded dishonor far more than even | Walter Bohun comes, do not tell him just at first 


poverty or death.” 


“Is he poor?” she asked, her beautiful face 


growing sad and grave, 


that I am the heiress of Oakdale.” 
* But why not ?” I asked, in utter surprise. 
“Do promise, Bell¢,” she said, ‘1 love you 





all 80 much, and you all Jove him, so that I wish 
him to like me a little also; and I believe it would 
be quite impossible for him to do so, if, on his re- 
turn home, I, by my presence here, revive all his 
painful thoughts.” 

** What a strange idea!” I exclaimed. 

But it is true, I am sure,” said Florence. 
‘* How can he know who I am, and yet endure the 
sight of me? Let him know me and like me for 
your sake first, then he will not feel so bitterly 
toward me.” 

She was so anxious, and so distressed, and so in 
earnest, that, sooner than cause her pain, I prom- 
ised all she required, and undertook the more 
difficult task of persuading my matter-of-fact pa- 
rents to respect her wishes. 

‘After all,” said my mother, “it shows a very 
nice feeling on Miss Eyrle’s part. Walter might very 
likely feel it acutely. Ido not suppose a careless 
young man like him will remember the name of 
the person who purchased the estate; and as your 
father never told him of Mr. Eyrle’s death, the 
secret will be quite safe.” 

“Thank you, dearest mamma,” I said, kissing 
her kind face ; “‘ we have only to mention Florence 
2s friend of mine, and avoid all allusion to Oak- 
dale.” 

Walter came on the day following ; but so im- 
proved, so handsome, and stately, I hardly recog- 
nized my old playfellow. A slight shade of 
melancholy only increased the beauty of his face. 

Had he been my father’s own son, he could not 
have met with a warmer welcome. His start of 
surprise and admiration, when he was introduced 
to Florence, amused me. She did, indeed, look 
most lovely. Her white dress was plain, and worn 
without ornament, save one blush rose, an emblem 
of herself. Her wealth of golden hair needed no 
wreath. Another rose nestled there; and a fairer, 
sweeter picture of youth and beauty it would have 
been impossible to find. 

“Who is that lovely girl?” asked Walter, 
eagerly, as she withdrew, to leave us altogether. 

** A friend of mine,” I replied, carelessly, ‘‘ who 
is visiting us,” 

** A friend of yours!” he echoed, ‘* Why, Belle, 
she is a wonder—a marvel. I have seen the beau- 
ties of Paris, Vienna, and Madrid, but she sur- 
passes them all, What golden hair!—what vio- 
let eyes! Whois she? What is her name?” 

** Her name is Eryle,” I replied, “ and she is an 
orphan, I do not know much of her family, but I 
am warmly attached to her.” 

**No wonder,” said he. “If her mind is like 
her matchless face, she must have been made to 
be loved,” 

I smiled at his enthusiasm; he remained with 
us the whole day, and accompanied us in the 
evening to the opera. I say accompanied us, but 
that is a figure of speech: Walter’s whole soul 
was in his eyes, and they never left the lovely, 
blushing face of Florence, 

**Do you like him, Florence?” 
as we were alone, 

“He is just what I expected to find him,” she 
replied, a crimson flush dyeing her fair face. 
‘Oh, Belle,” she added, earnestly, “how very 
glad I am that he does not know me!” 

It was amusing to watch the ingenuity with 
which Walter contrived to be continually with us. 
I had long suspected the attraction, but said not 
aword. I looked on in silent delight. It was the 
old, old story—old as time, yet ever fresh and 
new. 

Walter never mentioned Oakdale ; he had buried 
the past, and lived in his new life alone, 

” ® ~ ” 


I asked, as soon 


* * 


“It seems to me,” said my father, one day, 
“that Walter has a great deal of leisure time,” 

**He contrives to make it,” replied my mother, 
with a quiet smile. ‘‘I have thought, for some 
time, that he was following a new profession with 
great ardor.” 

“What do you mean, my dear? I do not un- 
derstand,” said my father. 

“Is it possible, Mr. Dacre, that you have not 
observed how he employs himselt when he is 
here?” said my mother, 

**No,” was the reply; “but, then, I have not 
your quick perception, What is he doing ?—fall- 
ing in love with my little Belle ?” 

“No,” said my mother, solemnly. ‘“ He has 
fallen in love, but it is with Miss Eryle.” 

My father gave vent to his feelings, I lament to 
say, in a long and most undignified whistle.” 

“IT never heard or thought of such a thing,” he 
gasped at length; ‘“‘he must be told the truth, 
now; it is a very serious thing; that will, per- 
haps, end it all.” 

But that very day Walter came to lunch, and 
spent some time in giving Miss Eryle a lesson in 
botany. They were in the conservatory, and I 
was doing propriety in the drawing-room. Lost 
in my own thoughts, I had forgotten them, when 
I was aroused by the sudden closing of the door, 
then a golden head was laid caressingly upon my 
shoulder, and two httle hands clasped me tightly, 

**Oh, Belle!” whispered a sweet voice, “*I‘am 
so happy! He—Walter says he loves me.” 

I held her to my heart, and kissed her lovingly. 

** And you, Florence,” said I, “do you love him ?” 

“Love him!” she said, lifting her beautiful 
face; “why, Belle, I have done nothing else since 
you showed mic his picture at Oakdale. I never 
thought then that I should ever see him; but, 
still, he seemed a living reality to me, and filled 
my heart so entirely that I have had room for 
no one else.” 

“You will now be obliged to tell him who you 
are,” said I, 

“Yes; and I am so frightened,” she replied. 
** Will it make him love me less? HowI wish I 
were quite poor!” 

“ Think of the happiness of giving him back his 
own home,” said I, 

“I had forgotten that, Belle,” she said. “I 
have only thought that he might dislike me if he 
knew I had the home that ought to be his.” 

“Who could dislike you, my Florence, under 
any circumstances?” I asked, “But you must 


confess, and that before Walter has time to speak 
to papa; the truth ought to come from you.” 

“T will tell him this very day, Belle, if you will 
promise to stay with me,” said Florence. “ He is 
going to speak to your papa to-morrow.” 

She made her escape on hearing the sound of 
footsteps. The door slowly opened, and Walter 
came in, 

**Where is Miss Eyrle?” he inquired; and I 
looked up at him. “ Ah, Belle,” he said, “‘I see 
by your face you knowall. Am I not a happy and 
most fortunate man, to think that I should win a 
treasure so priceless?” 

**You have, indeed, chosen wisely and well,” I 
replied. ‘Florence is lovely ; but her pure, noble 
heart, is her greatest charm.” 

“I feel it,” he said; ‘‘ I know it.” : 

“But, Walter,” I added, gravely, “are you 
quite sure you have done well in overlooking the 
good things of this world in choosing a wife? 
With your name and title, you might have secured 
a fortune lerge enough even to have bought back 
Oakdale,” 

“Belle,” he cried, indignantly, ‘I wonder at 
you! My pride and pleasure will be to work for 
my darling.” 

Just then Florence entered the room, little 
thinking who was there ; the delicate blush that 
tinged her cheek as she saw Walter seemed to 
we him, and he stepped forward to meet 

er. 


“Stop!” I said. “Florence, come here, and 


confess yo plotting, your deception, your eon- 
cealment.” 

Her fair face turned oe | ge 

‘* What do you mean ?” said Walter, indignantly. 


“T mean this, Sir Walter Bohun. accuse 
Wicsenee Eryle of having deceived you most thor- 
oughly.” 

“How?” he gate, looking bewildered; she 
clasped her hands wistfully, but I went on: “She 
has led you to believe she is poor and obscure, 
whereas she is, in truth, the only child of a mil- 
lionaire, and heiress of ale.” 

He rushed toward her, and I left them to- 
gether: but as I closed the door, I saw the golden 
ead laid on his breast, while she sobbed, “ O) 

Walter, I only feared you would never like me 
you knew who I was,’ 
* * * * - - 

The wedding bells pealed gayly from the old 
church tower, when Sir Walter took his young 
bride home, Friends, neighbors, and tenants 
were there to welcome them, Old Mrs. Vance, in 
all the dignity of restored office, headed the train 
of servants, who, weari white favors, were 
gathered in the stately old Hall. 

A hundred voices cheered them as the carriage 
stopped, and the yours husband proudly led his 
lovely bride into the home, now doubly his, The 
old housekeeper in vain tried to steady her voice, 
as, with streaming eyes, she bent before them, 
and said, ‘* Long life and happiness to Sir Walter 
and Lady Bohun!” 








A Military Outrage—Soldiers under Punish- 
ment bathing with Ball and Chain, at Fort 
Hamilton, L. |.—Drowning of Private Giles, 
August 3d. 


A very distressing case of drowning oc- 
curred on Monday evening, August 34, at Fort Hamil- 
ton, the victim being a soldier named Giles, who was 
one of a party of twenty-five who had been subjected 
to the punishment of “ball and chain,” for some 
dereliction of duty. During the summer months, the 
prisoners confined at the tort are permitted to bathe 
occasionally in the shallow water near the pier, which 
stretches from the fortification out into the Narrows. 
They are marched down to the pier under a heavy 
guard, and during their ablutions are not allowed to 
remove their irons, The squad to which Giles was at- 
tached proceeded to the bathing spot shortly after 
seven o'clock, and the men immediately undressed, and 
waded slowly into the water. The unfortunste man 
either over-confident of his strength or forgetful of the 
heavy weights he was compelled to drag about with him, 
ventured beyond his depth, and after struggling with 
the utmost vigor to reach the pier, but a few feet from 
him, disappeared beneath the surface. His comrades 
were unable to render him any istance on t 
of their irons, and the guard, it is said, were unmoved 
spectators ot the drowning. The body was recovered 
witnout any difficulty, but life was extinct, At the con- 
clusion of the coroner’s inquest, which was held the 
day following, the jury protested strongly against the 
cruelty and danger of compell risoners under sen- 
tence to wear the ball and chain while bathing. 











Bourbon Street, New Orleans, La. 


Near to, and at right angles with Canal 
Street—the “Broadway of New Orleans”—is Bourbon 
Street, represented in our engraving. Ii has an anti- 
quated appearance, which attracts the observer's philo. 
sophical reflections on the past. Bourbon Street is, 
perhaps, the only one in New Orleans that bas pre- 
served the style and “ cachet” of the old French foun- 
ders of the Gallic colony. There nothing resembles 
the American quarter of the town. Stores, houses, 
monuments, people, manners, have a peculiar stamp. 

Our engraving represents, also, the aerial sign of the 
Bronze Pen, the popular stationery store of F. Bourdin, 
a vast bazaar in a small street. Further down rises the 
structure of the New Opera House, 

This Opera House is the largest and finest on this 
continent, and before the war, presented one of the 
most brilliant appearances in its auditorium, on opera 
nights, to be seen. It has three tiers above the par- 
quette, and will seat some 3,000 or 3,500 people. The 
great Ristori filled the house nightly for over two weeks, 
and might have continued much longer as successfully, 
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The milk cart near by has more than tolerable milk— 
it is intolerable, But it is not so bad as “ stump tail,’* 
which was so t criticised 
Fraxk Les.ie’s 


years ago. The milkman of New Orleans 
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his “ milky way.”" 
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A MILITARY OUTRAGE— SOLDIERS, UNDER PUNISHMENT, BATHING WITH BALL AND CHAIN AT FORT HAMILTON, L. I.—DROWNING OF PRIVATE GILES.—SEE PAGE 359. 
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PRESENTATION OF COLORS TO THE ELLSWORTH ZOUAVES, BY THE MERCHANTS OF CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 297TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY FRANK D. SKIF¥,—SEE PAGE 364, 
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THE PAST. 


How wild and dim this life appears! 
One long, deep, heavy sigh ; 

When o’er our eyes, half clos’d in tears, 

The images of former years 
Are faintly glimmering by! 

And still forgotten while they go, 

As on the sea-beach, wave on wave 

Dissolves at once in snow. 

Upon the blue and silent sky 

The amber clouds one moment lie, 

And like a dream are gone! 

Though beautiful the moonbeams play 

On the lake’s bosom, bright as they, 

And the soul intensely loves their stay, 

Boon as the radiance melts away, 

We scarce believe it shone, 

Heaven-airs amid the harp-strings dwell, 
And we wish they ne’er may fade ; 

They cease, and the soul is a silent cell, 
Where music never play’d. 

Dream follows dream thro’ the long night hours, 
Each lovelier than the last ; 

But ere the breath of morning flowers, 
That gorgeous world flics past. 

And many a sweet angelic clieek, 
Whose smiles of love and kindness speak, 
Glides by us on this earth- 

While in a day we cannot tell, 

Where shone the face we lov’d so well, 
In sadness or in mirth, 


The Mysterious Chest. 


A SEASHORE SENSATION, 


CHAPTER I,-—-THE SPANISH DON, 


A mack dashed up before the Point House, mak- 
ing a tremendous rattle and racket, as if to give 
a universal announcement of its coming, as hacks 
are very sure todo, Scores of heads peered from 
the windows to watch the new arrival, while some 
of the more curious sauntered out upon the 
piazza, where they could gaze to their heart’s 
content. 

Mrs, Beaumont and her daughter Isabel were 
among the number who staid qaictly in their 
rooms, contenting themselves with peeping cau- 
tiously through the blinds. They were fully as 
curious as anybody else, but great sticklers for 
propriety, and would not condescend to the vul- 
garity of staring openly at the new-comers, ‘It 
was too much like the snobs and parvenus!” 
Mrs. Beaumont had said, with considerable 
affected disdain, 

With all their pretended indifference, when the 
expected arrival had been commented upon at the 
breakfast-table that morning, they were really 
looking forward to it with an unusual degree of 
interest. They had learned just enough to put 
them on the qui vive of expectation. The little 
that was known had been pretty thoroughly whis- 
pered about, as anything of the kind is sure to be 
at a watering-place hotel, where everybody is on 
the lookout for some new sensation, It had come 
from the proprietor in the first place. He had 
been written to by some New York agent, and 
requested to reserve some of his very best rooms 
for @ wealthy Cuban, a Don Gonzales, who would 
be on with his servant at a given date. This was 
the amount of the information, and now the Don 
had come, 

* T wonder what he is like,” said Mra, Beaumcnt, 
opening a wider crevice inthe blind. ‘I do hope 
he ig young and agreeable, Isabel.” 

“What is it to us whether he is or not?” asked 
that young lady, rather imperiously, “I wish 
you would not speak in that way, mamma.” 

“Don’t be afraid. There is no one to hear me 
but Muriel, and you don’t care for her, of course.” 

The girl called Muriel came forward from the 
opposite side of the room, where she had been 
turning over a portfolio of engravings. A tall, 
slender girl, with a form that was the perfection 
of grace and symmetry; a pure, pale face—per- 
haps a trifle too calm and expressionless in repose ; 
deep, earnest eyes, that always burned with 
steady lights, and a sweet, mobile mouth, 

And this was Muriel Vere, Mrs, Beaumont’s 
niece, Not a person to dazzle or bewilder, like 
Isabel Beaumont, or a dozen other Point House 
belles, you would say at once, looking at her. She 
seemed rather like some pale, beautiful evening 
star, shining steadily among the rest, but never 
like them. 

“Of what were you speaki g¢?” she asked 
quietly, crossing the room, and taking her place 
beside Isabel. 

“Oh! is it you, Muriel?” asked the haughty 
beauty, with something very like a sneer. ‘* What 
can have aroused you from your day-dream over 
those engravings! There is nothing here to 
interest you! That Spanish Don has arrived— 
that is all.” 

Muriel was turning away at this, but her aunt's 
exclamation, ‘“‘There he is!” caused her to lin- 
ger, and glance hurriedly through the blinds. 

A tall, stately man of about thirty was just 
descending from the carriage ; he lifted his eyes 
to cast a carelessly-scrutinizing glance over the 
various groups collected on the piazzas, and then 
stepped snddenly forward, grasping somebody's 
proffered band. 

“Of all the world!” exclaimed Mrs, Beaumont. 
“He is a friend of Harry Converse’s! I wonder 
that Harry couldn’t have told us as much, when 
he knew we were literally dying of curiosity !” 

Isabel thought so too, and now looked down at 
the men with a feeling akin to vexation, They 

were meeting like old acquaintances; and here 
she had been discussing this identical man with 
Harry only the day before, and he had not so 
much ashinted at any knowledge of him. It was 
very ungallant of him, after all the devotion he 
had pretended for her ; but then, when was dash- 
ing, handsome Harry Converse eyer known to do 
anything like other people |” 





“ He has a very stylish air,” said Isabel, after a 
little, still peering earnestly through ber chink in 
the blind. ‘He will be all the rage henceforth,” 

She was speaking of the stranger. On Harry 
she did not waste a second thought. He was all 
well enough for a flirtation, but when it went 
beyond that, not admissible. “A very nice young 
man, and of good blood—but sadly poverty- 
stricken,” as Mrs.Beaumont had once expressed it, 

‘IT hope this rich Don is a single man, Isabel,” 
that lady now remarked. “ At our rate of living, 
we shal! soon run through with what your father 
left, and it is of the first importance that you 
should secure a wealthy husband.” 

Isabel looked annoyed, Feeling the necessity 
ofa “good match” fully as sensibly as did her 
mother, she hardly liked to put it into words, in 
this cool, matter-of-fact way, nevertheless, She 
looked at her cousin, but Muriel had already gone 
back to the engravings, and was not giving atten- 
tion to what was being said, So, making a sign 
for her mother to be silent, she once more gave 
her attention to the men below. 

They had stood chatting a few moments, as if 
glad to see each other, and then the stranger had 
turned away, just as the dray drove up with his 
baggage. Under his directions, his servant, a 
stout young fellow with a foreign look, had sin- 
gled out from among the trunks along, dark box, 
made of mahogany, or some costly wood, trimmed 
with silver. This was then lifted between them, 
as if too precious to be entrusted to a third per- 
son, and carried up the path toward the house, 
the two men bending under its weight. 

Isabel had observed this with real surprise. 
There were half a dozen parties standing about, 
but this high-bred Cuban had himself preferred 
to assist in carrying the box, rather than call upon 
any of them for assistance. ‘There must be some 
good reason for this. 

“How very strange,” said Isabel, as she turned 
away from the window. ‘ What can he have in 
that chest, of which he is so very careful?” 

“Money, or jewels, of course,” returned Mra, 
Beaumont, with decision, ‘It is just like these 
foreigners to take such things with them, I tell 
you, Isabel, he will be a great catch for some- 
body. He must be a widower, I think. Didn’t 
you observe that weed upon bis hat?” 

For a wonder, Isabel had not remarked it. But 
she was glad to think that he was free to be 
played with, as she had played with other men 
before this, and to their sorrow, Only, in this 
case it might go further than mere trifling, if the 
reports of the Cuban’s enormous wealth had not 
been exaggerated, In her eyes, as well as in 
her mother’s, riches were the one thing necessary 
—riches and position, She had just idea enough 
of what poverty is, to be very much afraid of it, 
and that was all, Aslong as she kept her good 
looks she never meant to taste the reality. 

And this is why she took such extra pains on 
her toilet for dinner that day, She was perfectly 
dazzling in glistening, sheeny silk, her eyes 
sparkling, her cheeks flushed a luscious crimson, 
and the masses of her midnight hair looped back 
from her low, white brow. Murmurs of admira- 
tion greeted her as she entered the long dining- 
hall, but more paused to look the second time at 
the calm, sweet face of Miss Vere, who entered 
directly behind her. Muriel’s was that rare, 
touching beauty which is always sure to win a 
second glance, though it may not dazzle so at 
first. 

“You are perfectly irresistible, Isabel,” whis- 
pered Kate Ridgeway, who sat next her at the 
table. ‘ But, my dear,” with the slightest touch 
of sarcasm in her voice, “‘I am afraid that mag- 
nificent toilet has been quite thrownaway. They 
say Don Gonzales is not coming down to dinner,” 

“What do you think I care?” asked Isabel, a 
little pettishly. ‘‘ Is there no other person in the 
world except this wonderful Spanish hidalgo, 
whom everybody is raving about just now ?” 

But she did care, for all her pretended indiffer- 
ence, and what is more, allowed her disappoint- 
ment to influence her actions, Even the rattling, 
daring talk of Harry Converse, who sat opposite, 
failed to fully arouse her from the reverie into 
which she soon suffered herself to fall, 

“There was a new arrival to-day, Miss Beau- 
mont,” he said, at last, with his eyes fixed steadily 
npon her face, 

**Yes, 60 I have heard,” she returned, with 
feigned carelessness. ‘‘ Who is he—a friend of 
yours?” 

He laughed lightly, 

“Your memory must be treacherous, I think, 
Miss Beaumont,” he said, gayly. ‘It is that same 
Spanish nabob you were so curious about only 
yesterday.” 

Isabel had forgotten herself for a moment, 

“Excuse me, Mr. Converse,” she said, with 
ready self-possession, “I do remember such a 
conversation, now that you recall it. And so this 
is the time, and the man?” with an attempt at 
gayety. 

“Yes ; Iam afraid we poor common fellows will 
be cast quite in the shade, now that he is here,” 
And he turned to address his nearest neighbor, 
without having told her whether the Spaniard was 
an old friend or not. 

“What a consummate actress you are, Isabe] 
Beaumont,” whispered Kate, a second time, 
“You would make your fortune on the boards, 
But Harry Converse is as sharp as the best of 
them, though !” 





CHAPTER IL.—THE MYSTERY. 

TuHereE was a “hop” that night, The mur- 
murous sweetness of violins, broken now and then 
by the deep blare of horns, and the clashing of 
cymbals, floated tremulous and passionate through 
the grand old rooms of the Point House. 

Of course Isabel was there, in the midat of the 
revelers, a beautiful, bewildering vision, in the 
richest of toilets. So were her mother and Muriel 
Vere —this pale, bigh-bred Maurie), shining, as 
usual, as a bright particular star, though in an 





unconscious, quiet way, so that no one ever 





thought of ranking her among the belles of the 
evening. It was her own fault, though, for she 
did not exert herself to become one of them. She 
never did, She did not care for the homage or 
adulation of the many. Isabel was secretly glad 
of this trait in the character of her cousin, for she 
would hardly have liked her as a rival. 

The great rooms were throbbing with music, 
and shimmering with light and color. Fierce, 
passionate waltzes floated on the air, and light, 
graceful figures circled and whirled, as if floating 
on the tremulous cadences of sound with which 
the orchestra flooded the rooms, 

This is the sight the Spanish Don looked in 
upon, as the small hours grew. He did not dance, 
but stood leaning against a marble faun, careless, 
indifferent, idly watching the others, though him- 
self the cynosure of many curious eyes. He looked 
listless, almost wearied, at last, and his thoughts 
seemed floating away on the murmurous waves of 
sound, when suddenly a lithe, perfect figure cir- 
cled across his tired vision, and he saw for the 
first time a pale, earnest face, the face of Muriel 
Vere, one that had long haunted him in dreams, 

He was attracted, interested at once. There 
seemed a cool, calm atmosphere about this girl 
that rested his eyes wonderfully, wearied as they 
were by the glare and glitter of the scene. Her 
movements on the floor were the very poetry 
of motion, and her pure, sweet face shone like the 
sudden break of a beautiful morning amoag the 
flushed and giddy waltzers. Don Gonzales felt 
that he must know more of her, and his pulses 
throbbed with some old and tender memory. 

There was a pause in the crash of the music. 
Muriel stood by the open window, looking slightly 
wearied and annoyed, There was soracthing in 
the froth and sparkle of the scene that left her 
dissatisfied and almost angry with herself for 
forming a part of it. Suddenly her quiet was 
broken by Harry Converse’s voice, 

‘*Miss Vere, allow me to present to you my 
friend, Don Manuel Gonzales.” 

She looked up quickly. Those were clear, hon- 
est eyes that met her own, and it was a noble, 
manly face that bowed low over her hand. Asoft 
confusion made her perfect face more charming 
than ever, 

“You were looking almost lonely when I came 
up, Miss Vere,” he said, gliding by the usual com- 
monplaces of an introduction with ready tact. 
“T see how it is, you are just the least bit dis- 
gusted with all this show, folly and sham.” 

His dark eyes were scanning her face, but she 
could not keep back all the surprise which she 
felt. She had hardly expected to be addressed in 
this way by this man, so like the common talk of 
some American friend, There was hardly a for- 
eign accent even in his manner of speech. 

“T like the music, though,” she replied, the 
words coming in spite of herself, ‘1 hardly think 
I should be here but for that. It is so grand, 
thrilling, passionate, just like some poems I have 
read,” 

Her eyes kindled a little ; he saw it, and smiled 
quietly to himself. 

“You are an enthusiast,” he said, “Iam glad 
of it, for I think it will make us better friends,” 
speaking quickly. ‘* We are to be frienda, are we 
not, Miss Vere ?” with sudden earnestness. 

*T hope so,” was her simple reply. “I think I 
shall be glad for your friendship,” 

This answer was like her, straightforward, hon- 
est. He thanked her by a glance. He had 
expected nothing else ; he seemed to understand 
her so well, 

At that moment she caught Mrs, Beaumont’s 
eye from across the room, watching her. A 
second more, and Isabel kad floated over to her 
side, flushed, radiant, bewildering, just such a 
dazzle of jewels and lace as most men admire. 

‘*Ah, truant!” she exclaimed, playfully ad- 
dressing Muriel; “‘where have you been stray- 
ing? I have hunted the rooms al over to find 
you.” 

Muriel saw through the flimsy artifice, but did 
not care to resent it, Instead, she presented Don 
Gonzales with the beset possible grace, and then 
turned quietly away, She had no inclination to 
enter the lists against her cousin. 

Isabel saw the Spaniard’s eyes follow Muriel 
with a look of admiration as she moved away. 
Therefore she made use of every blandishment of 
which she was mistress to concentrate his atten- 
tion entirely upon herself, She had a rare game 
to play, and must not fail at the outset, 

This woman had really singular powers, when 
she chose to exert them. Few could resist the 
spell of her fascinations, and it is no wonder this 
Spaniard felt their influence, and became ani- 
mated and eloquent by her side, 

Kate Ridgeway watched her movements with a 
covert smile, while Mrs. Beaumont’s face beamed 
with delight. She thought her daughter must 
surely hold a winning hand, She was glad, also, 
to see that the Don was not such a foreign-look- 
ing man as she had expected to find him ; indeed, 
one would hardly have suspected he was not 
American born, to look at him, Not that that 
would have made any difference, though, if he 
were as rich as she supposed, In fact, it would 
be rather nice than otherwise, to speak of “my 
daughter, who married the Spanish Don.” So 
thought the ambitious mother, at least, ° 

By-and-by the music of the orchestra crashed 
through the rooms again, Harry Converse saun- 
tered slowly toward the nook where Isabel and 
the Don were standing. 

“I believe you promised this set to me, Miss 
Beaumont,” he said, with cool assurance. ‘“ Don 
Manuel, a thousand pardons for bearing her 
away,” bowing to her companion, 

Isabel would have been glad for an excuse, but 
had none to offer, and therefore felt compelled to 
take his proffered arm, concealing ber reluctance 
as best she might, and waving a graceful adieu to 

the Dov, 

“I shall really have to censure you, Mr. Con- 
verse,” she said, gayly, as they met in the giddy 
mazes of the dance, 


“Of what have I been guilty ?” he asked, in 
some surprise. 

“Don Gonzales is an old friend of yours, it 
seems, and you never told that you had so much 
as heard of the man, when everybody was talking 
about him before he came.” 

He laughed merrily, 

‘For a very good reason, Miss Beaumont,” he 
returned. ‘I had not met him for more than five 
years, until he turned up the other day. I had 
no idea this Don Gonzales was my old friend. 
——. has been many changes in his life since 
then.’ 

“Changes ? Of what nature ?” with some eager- 
ness, 

**Oh, don’t be alarmed,” and he laughed pro- 
vokingly. ‘‘My friend is now a widower, and a 
very good target for Cupid’s arrows.” 

Isabel was really annoyed, but too diplomatic 
to betray as much, Harry always would say what- 
ever came into hishead. So she laughed it off as 
an idle joke, thinking she might learn more of 
the Spaniard by this means, But the music 
drifted them on too rapidly for further talk. 

Meanwhile, Gonzales had himself sought Miss 
Vere once more, He found her on an upper bal- 
cony, the mellow moonlight falling like a glory on 
her pale, pure face and shining hair, There was 
a look in her great, shadowy eyes that touched 
him strangely. 

* You do not dance?” he asked, his deep, musi- 
cal voice breaking in upon her reverie. 

‘*No. Iam tired of the ball-room. Just listen! 
how marvelously distance improves the music, It 
seems to soften and subdue those mad, exultant 
leaps that stir one so,” 

He looked down, wondering, at her earnest face, 
sighing softly to himself. And soa silence fell 
between them. But, standing there in the silvery 
moonlight, even that silence was eloquent to them 
both, and drifted their two souls nearer together. 
It was Mrs. Beaumont’s solicitous voice that 
broke it, at last, coming from the upper hall win- 
dow, where she was standing. She had noticed 
the Don’s departure from the ball-room, and had 
mistrusted whom he was in quest of. 

**Come in, Muriel, my love,” she called. ‘It 
is not prudent for you to stand there in the open 
air, after dancing all the first of the evening. 
You will surely take cold.” And then, approach- 
ing somewhat nearer, “Ah, pardon me! I 
thought you were alone,” with well-affected sur- 
prise. 

Then followed the introduction, and a few gay 
words, for Mrs. Beaumont was anxious to propi- 
tiate the Don; and after a few moments she led 
Muriel away in triumph. But the handsome 
Spaniard had pressed the girl’s hand with an un- 
necessary degree of warmth, as he bade her 
good-night. Muriel’s heart thrilled with plea- 
sure every time she thought of it. 

Of course Don Gonzales was a subject for 
general consultation the next morning, especially 
in Mrs. Beaumont’s rooms. That lady was warm 
in his praises, and Miss Isabel ready to assent to 
everything she said. A few disappointed belles, 
who had not succeeded in attracting his notice, 
were less eloquent in his praises. And thus it 
happened there was quite a diversion of senti- 
ment in the little coterie who usually gathered in 
Mrs, Beaumont’s parlor for a little gossip, be- 
tween the times for breakfasting and bathing. 
Muriel, as usual, held herself rather aloof, saying 
but little. 

‘Don’t study the cover of that book so de- 
murely, Miss Muriel,” called out Nellie De Wolf, 
at last. “It was plain enough to see where the 
Don’s eyes were last night. Let us congratulate 
you on your conquest.” 

**You are rather premature, I think,” returned 
the girl, coldly. 

**Yes, indeed,” broke in Mrs. Beaumont, “It 
was very silly of you, Nellie, to imagine Muriel 
enchanted him. It was by the merest chance 
that she got an introduction at all.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed, but she was too proud> 
and perhaps too indifferent, to contradict this* 
Her aunt had felt sure of her position, or she 
would never have made the remark, 

** Girls, I can tell you more about the Don than 
you all know, put together,” interrupted Kate 
Ridgeway, who had come just in season to hear 
Mrs, Beaumont’s remark, ‘ His servant, Leon, 
talke English like a native, and he has been blab- 
bing. I got my news from one of the chamber. 
maids.” 

**What have you heard, Kate?” broke out a 
chorus of voices, 

“Oh, the most mysterious hints imaginable,” 
shaking her head.dolefully. ‘ You saw the odd- 
looking box that he brought with him?” 

** Yes, we saw it,” answered several. 

* Well, they say he has lots and lots of money 
and jewels locked up in that-box—enough to buy 
the whole State of Massachusetts, without doubt. 
But he keeps something else in that box, too!” 

She paused, looking sober and half scared, Oj 
course everybody was eager to hear what she had 
to say. Her mysterious looks puzzled them, 

“Oh, it is the strangest affair,” she said, at 
last. ‘I really don’t know what to think. I quite 
wish that Spanish Don had never come here,” 

** Why ?” asked Mrs. Beaumont, with some im 
patience. 

** Leon told the whole story to Patty, the cham. 
bermaid, who takes care of my room, making hea 
promise not to tell. It appears she had beer 
asking something about this box. He says his 
master married a woman he did not love, just for 
her money. He murdered her at last, just like 
one of those hot-tempered Spaniards, and has 
brought her body away in that box, so the authori- 
ties need not get hold of it. He has had the body 
embalmed. She was poisoned, and they would 
have found it out by dissecting the body, you 
know.” 

There were many exclamations of astonish- 
ment, and some of real horror. Some of the 
girls seemed really to credit the story. 





“Pshaw, Kate,” exclaimed Isabel, rather 
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angrily. ‘“ What can possess you to repeat such 
nonsense? You ought to have had more sense, 
even if the silly chambermaid had not.” 

Some echoed this opinion, but all thought there 
was something mysterious about this chest, for it 
was known that it had been taken directly to the 
Don’s room, where it was kept with the greatest 
care, They could not satisfactorily account for 
the cause, unless it contained money and jewels, 
but Kate’s story was too wild and improbable to 
be entertained for a single moment by the more 
sensible portion of their number. 

The subject was discussed for a few moments 
longer, and then they separated, and Mrs. Beau- 
mont and her daughter were left alone in the 
parlor. on 

“There is something singular about Don Gon- 
zales, mother,” said the latter. ‘Of course I 
don’t believe their ridiculous tales about that 
box, but, between ourselves, I would gladly give 
six months of my life to see the inside of it.” 

“* Why should you be so very anxious, Isabel ?” 

** Because I believe he has his jewels in it, and 
I could thus gain some idea of his wealth, If he 
is indeed so wondrously rich, I shall try my best 
to win him.” 

And she turned to the mirror, regarding her 
really magnificent face and form with a smile of 
much self-complacency. She took little thought 
as to the character of the man tu whose heart she 
meant to lay siege. 

Muriel, too, had heard Kate’s story, and sat in 
the quiet of her own room, thinking it over, a 
smile of half-disdain parting her crimson fips. 
The man who had dropped such earnest, manly 
words in her listening ear, only the night 
before, guilty of the most shocking of crimes! 
She would have believed her own fair hand 
stained with blood, as soon! She felt sure she had 
read his honest, kindly heart aright. 

A few days went by. The story about the chest 
seemed to have spread among the entire number 
of guests. Of course no one pretended to believe 
it, only the Spaniard and his box were more of a 
curiosity than ever, and the servants were wont 
to hurry past his door, especially in the night 
time, as if half afraid of meeting with the ghost 
of the murdcred woman, 

All were pretty well satisfied that Don Gonzales 
was a wealthy man, at least, and that was enough 
to make up for a multitude of sins in moat eyes. 
Therefore, he was very much courted. A few 
shunned him, however, affecting to believe that 
he was not what he pretended to be—not even 
a Spaniard, indeed, but as much American as any 
one of their number. To be sure his complexion 
was slightly olive, but a little tan-bark could 
easily account for that, they said. These doubt- 
less were very few in number, however, and the 
Don was quite the rage, 

Some suspected that Harry Converse knew 
more than he chose to tell, but if so, he kept his 
secret well, and no amount of questioning could 
elicit any fresh information from him, He and 
the Don were very intimate, and sworn allies. 

As to Isabel, she exerted her powers of fascina- 
tion to the uttermost. At first the Don haa 
seemed most attracted by Muriel, but slowly and 
surely she won him over, until he was for ever by 
her side, yielding passively, one would imagine, 
to the spell of her wondrous beauty. 

**A case of such deplorable infatuation!” ex- 
claimed some of the envious mammas, “Isabel 
Beaumont is not half good enough for him.” 

Isabel and her mother were in their element, 
and the girl was never more dazzling, more be- 
wilderingly beautiful. But her choicest smiles 
were all for this new suitor, who had cast the 
commonplace beaux, to whom she had once 
been gracious, entirely in the shade. After a 
week of this exclusive homage, she felt perfectly 
convinced that the Don intended to make her his 
wife. Consequently, she was more anxious than 
ever to solve the mystery of that wonderful box, 
and gain some reliable idea of the state of the 
Don’s finances. She tried to probe Harry Con- 
verse, on several occasions, but she might as well 
have attempted the riddle of the Sphinx as to 
“pump” information from him. 

Muriel watched the working of affairs very 
quietly. To tell the truth, she had become more 
interested in the handsome Spaniard than she 
would have cared to confess, and had experienced 
more than one pang at seeing herself passed by 
#0 lightly. But her pride helped her to endure, 
and make no sign. She despised the other girls 
for their evident attempts to at‘ract his attention, 
and determined to lend herself to no such folly. 
In consequence, she was hardly civil to him very 
often. 

But there were moments when her very soul 
would be stirred—happy, blissful moments, when 
they would be alone together. Then a change 
would come over him, and his eyes would grow 
tender with a light that was rarely inthem. His 
whole manner would seem to say that she was the 
light and the guiding-star of his existence. Bunt, 
let a third person come upon them, and he was all 
at once as calm, smiling, and unreadable as ever. 
Muriel wondered at it, with a wild hope struggling 
at her heart. 

Her aunt and cousin never suspected anything 
of this kind. In their presence the Don mani- 
fested so much indifference to Muriel, that Isabel 
almost forgot to be jealous of her, even, They 
thought him quite cured of his first attraction 
in that direction, and did everything in their 
power to make the cure permanent, They would 
not suffer him to pay her tke slightest attention, 
if they could possibly prevent it, always treating 
the girl with cool indifference in his presence, 
hoping he would take his cue from them, 

They were out for a walk on the beach, one day 
—the Don, Isabel, Mrs. Beaumont, and Muriel. 
Her aunt would gladly have left Muriel behind, 
but had not been able to manufacture any legiti- 
mate excuse for so doing. But she contrived to 
keep her by her own side most of the time, so 
that the field was left clear for her daughter. 

They paused to rest on a rocky cliff. Muriel 


sat down, slightly apart from the rest, close by 
the edge of the cliff, absently tossing the loose 
pebbles into the sea. Mrs. Beaumont noticed 
her position, and concluded she was too far away, 
and too preoccupied, to notice what might be 
said. She had long been wishing to ask the Don 
some questions in regard to his own history, and 
thought this would be a good opportunity. Her 
woman’s curiosity, as well as maternal solicitude, 
would not brook much further delay. 

“You never speak about yourself, Don Gon- 
zales,” she began abruptly, affecting a laugh. 
“We do not know whether you are a Cuban or 
not, even though that is the general opinion. To 
me, you seem much more like an American.” 

“T have spent nearly five years in Ouba,” he 
replied, quietly. ‘‘ Before that, 1 had always lived 
in the United States.” 

**That is why you seem so much like one of our 
own countrymen. You went to Cuba to make 
your fortune, without doubt ?” 

“Yes,” with a peculiar smile, 

“Tt was there that you married your wife, I 
have understood ?” still persisted Mrs, Beaumont. 

A sudden change passed over his face. Isabel 
could not help but remark it. He did not reply 
for a mement or two, 

“Tt was,” he finally answered. 
distant relative.” 

“Oh, I understand;’ and Mrs. Beaumont 
looked very wise. “It was a marriage to keep 
property in the family, I suppose. How long has 
your wife been dead, if I may inquire ?” 

Don Gonzales turned a shade paler at this ques- 
question, whether from anger or sudden terror 
remains to be seen. At any rate, he was visibly 
affected. 

** Nearly eight months,” was the brief reply. 

A silence fell between them, The Don’s man- 
ner was slightly haughty and repellant. Isabel 
noticed this, and though her curiosity was not 
half satisfied, hastened to change the subject. 

‘“Why, mamma,” she said, laughing, ‘one 
would think you were Don Gonzales’s father- 
confessor!” And then, turning to Don, she re- 
sumed: “But there is one thing I should like to 
know—the secret of that mysterious chest which 
you guard so sacredly,” speaking playfully, yet 
looking straight into his eyes. ‘There are all 
sorts of stories running the rounds concerning it.” 

Some strong emotion flashed once again into 
his face, but she was utterly unable to define it, 
For a moment he seemed slightly confused. 

* Are there?” he finally repeated, with a forced 
laugh. “I don’t see what should have excited 
remark, so far as that is concerned. As for its 
secret, that is a strange one, I hardly think you 
would like to hear it.” 

He turned abruptly away, crossing over to 
where Muriel was sitting. 

** Have you heard?” he asked, in a low tone, 

“Yes,” she replied, without looking up. 

“Miss Isabel and your aunt are very curious,” 
he went on, in the same guarded tone, “‘ but I do 
not care to enlighten them. With you it is 
different. You shall know the secret of that chest, 
very soon. Indeed, I am anxious to have you 
learn it. But no more at present. It will not do 
for me to linger here, you know.” 

He looked down at her, laughing significantly, 
It set her pulses throbbing, for she could not pre- 
tend to misunderstand his meaning. As he 
turned to rejoin her aunt and Isabel, something in 
his looks, for the first time, struck her as being 
strangely familiar. Could it be possible that she 
had ever met him before coming to the Point 
House ? 

Isabel had noticed this by-play with Muriel, 
but failed to catch a word that was said, Some- 
thing in his manner, as he leaned over her cousin, 
spoke louder than words, however, and she and 
her mother exchanged ominous glances. 

But Don Gonzales was back in a moment, like 
his usual self, gay, smiling, composed. He 
chatted so volubly, and appeared so devoted on 
the way back to the hotel, that Isabel was almost 
inclined to think she had been deceived in imagin- 
ing he really cared for Muriel, instead of herself. 
Furthermore, she had quite forgotten to question 
him further in regard to the mysterious chest. 


She was a 





CHAPTER I1I.—THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

Tuar very evening the Don found Muriel Vere 
standing upon the rocky headland from which 
the Point House took its name, The sea came 
roaring in, splintering into glittering spray be- 
neath her. Above, the sunset was painting its 
gold and sapphire in the low-drooping sky. 

He was almost beside her, before she heard his 
approach, She started in some confusion, and 
would have turned away, but he caught her hand, 

‘Do not go, Miss Vere, he said, earnestly ; “I 
have long been seeking this opportunity to speak 
with you alone.” 

She was silent, trembling a little, 

“I have an explanation to make,” he went on, 
after a pause. “I would have said more on the 
beach to-day, but you know there was no chance, 
I wish to tell you how much I have learned to 
care for you, in these past few days—how wholly 
my heart has become your own!” 

He bent over her, his breath fanning her check. 
Again there came that strangely familiar look to 
his face. Her pulses beat fiercely, but she con- 
trolled herself by a great effort. Could she en- 
tirely trust this man, of whom she knew a0 little ? 

“This is very sudden,” she said, almost coldly. 

“You are mistaken, Muriel. My love has been 
growing for years!” he burst forth, passionately. 
“This meeting at the Point House has only 
served to deepen and strengthen it. But the love 
was in my heart years ago,” 

She looked at him in surprise. 
understand what all this meant. 

“Yes, Muriel,” and a smile broke over his face. 
‘‘Have you forgotten that summer’s morning, 
nearly six years ago, when you tripped through 
the streets of Boston, with a basket of fresh roses 


She could not 





| upon your arm? The roses were not half so bean- 
| tiful as the carmine stains on your cheeks! By. 
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and-by, a tall, awkward boy, who thought your 
face the fairest thing the sun shone on, stopped 
you, and asked you for a rose.” 

He paused, his look eager, earnest. She was 
blushing—a flush of color had crept into her pure 
face. She understood now why there had always 
seemed something so familiar about this man. 

**You seem surprised, but gave him the rose. 
He took it, asking, bashfully, if he should wear it 
in remembrance of the giver. ‘Yes, wear it for 
me,’ you answered, with a blush, and then passed 
on. But, Muriel, that boy, though he did not see 
you again, carried the memory of your sweet 
young face, like a picture, enshrined in his heart, 
and has cherished it all these years. At last, the 
desire of meeting you once more became the cher- 
ished dream of hislife. We have met, after all this 
weary waiting, Muriel. Had you quite forgotten 
that first meeting, so long ago?” 

She had not. It had been the centre of many a 
fond dream in her girl-life. She remembered well 
how handsome and manly she had thought the 
young man to whom she had given the rose. For 
months afterward he had been her hero, Then 
she gradually ceased to think of him, as newer 
incidents came up. 

**T remember it now,” she said, softly. ‘But I 
did not recognize you, when we met the second 
time.” 

“Nor I you, at first. You had changed very 
much, while I have passed through scenes that 
could not help but make me old and sad. I am 
going to tell you something of my story—just a 
brief outline, if you will care to listen,” 

They sat down upon a projecting rock, and he 
resumed, in a low, earnest voice : 

“TI must speak of my father first. He was the 
eldest son of a wealthy Cuban—a Spaniard by 
birth. He fell in love with the governess of an 
American family spending the winter in Havana, 
and eventually married her. For this, he was 
banished and disinherited by my haughty grand- 
father. He came with my mother to the States, 
settling in Charleston, South Carolina, where I 
was born, 

**He became a wine merchant, and soon hada 
flourishing business, and accumulated consider- 
able property. But he and my mother were both 
swept off by the fever, within one week of each 
other, when I was only nineteen, two years before 
our first meeting in the streets of Boston, After 
their death I was lonely, and spent most of my 
time in traveling. It was then that I met Harry 
Converse, spending six weeks with him at New- 
port. 

“Tt was the next summer that I met you, 
Muriel, I went back to my hotel after you had 
given me that rose, thinking of you, and planning 
how [ should find you out, and become acquainted. 
But the hand of tate had interposed between us, 
I found, on my table at the hotel, a letter from 
my grandfather, which had been forwarded to me 
by one of his American agents. He wrote for me 
to come directly to Havana, and receive the dying 
blessing of an old man who was already fast near- 
ing his grave. He had relented at the very last. 

**T sailed in the next vessel, and found him very 
low, on reaching Havana. He seemed glad, how- 
ever. He was all alone in the world, except my- 
self and my cousin, Bianca, the daughter of my 
father’s younger brother, ‘To be brief, he wished 
me to marry Bianca, who would be without a pro- 
tector when he died, and I did, I did not love 
her—my heart was tuo full of you, Muriel, but it 
was the prayer of a dying old man, I could not 
refuse to grant it, Our marriage was a solemn 
one—it took place at my grandfather's deathbed, 

“JT tried to do my duty by my wife, and make 
her happy. I think [ did, She never mistrusted 
that my heart was not all her own, After she 
died, Muriel, I came to the States to look for you! 
How strange that I should have come upon you 
here!” 

He paused, his eager eyes scanning her face, 
She was deeply moved by this proof of his devo- 
tion—the love which had lasted through so many 
changes, She could not doubt it, or think evil of 
this man. Her whole heart went out to him, 

“Tam glad you have told me the story of your 
life,” she said, putting her hands into his, with 
honest frankness. ‘ Here is the expression of 
what I feel for you. There should be no reserve 
between us.” 

He clasped her in his arms, raining passionate 
kisses upon lips and check, His life was perfected 
at last! 

“Why did you not make yourself known 
sooner?” Muricl asked, with a blush, as they 
walked slowly back to the Point House, in the 
deepening twilight. 

‘J wished to know more of you, dearest. Had 
you been a vain butterfly, like many in that house 
yonder, I should never have said to you what has 
passed my lips to-night, Lut you are 80 differ- 
ent, Muriel! I was even compelled to pretend 
admiration for Miss Beaumont to get near you! 
Otherwise, I should hardly have seen you at all!” 

And he drew her tighter to him, as if afraid, 
even then, that she might escape him, 

Ar the very moment when Don Gonzales and 
Muriel stood on the rocky headland, Mrs, Beau- 
mont and Isabel were sitting in their parlor, dis- 
cussing the events of the day. They were feeling 
anxious, uneasy. They were at a loss what to 
make of the Don’s agitation when his dead wife 
and that mysterious chest had been mentioned in 
their conversation on the beach. 

“ He was certainly disturbed by our questions,” 
Isabel had said, at last. “ Why can we not get at 
the mystery that surrounds this strange man? 
Sometimes I even fear he is not what he pretends 
to be.” 

“And yet you are getting to love him,” re- 
turned her mother, her keen eyes on her face. 
‘ At first, you only cared for his riches, but now I 
actually believe you are becoming infatuated with 
him.” 

“ Not so bad as that, mamma,” with a gesture 
of disdain, though she flushed a little, “I am 


not 80 foolish as to grow sentimental over any 
man. But I must know more of Don Gonzales- 
Matters have gone on in this way long enough! I 
am determined that I will see the contents of that 
wonderful chest, by fair means or foul, before I 
am twenty-four hours older!” 

And she flashed out upon the long balcony, her 
eyes glittering, and her hands clinched, 

For some moments she stood very still in the 
fading twilight, her brain clear and active. The 
balcony extended the entire length of the front of 
the house—the Don’s rooms were at the other 
end—one of his windows was open—he was away, 
for she had seen him when he set out. Here was 
the very opportunity she had coveted ! 

She returned to her mother’s parlor, possessing 
herself of every key that she or her mother 
owned, and then crept back upon the balcony, 
without a word. All about her was silent as the 
grave—most of the guests were out enjoying the 
evening air. There was little risk of detection, 
80 she stole along the balcony with stifled breath 
and beating heart, trembling at every rustle of 
the leaves on the trees close by. She crept, 
through the Doa’s window, and stood shivering 
in the duskiness of the room. There stood the 
chest, close by the window, plainly visible for all 
the dim light. She went up to it with a sort of a 
mad firmness, rattling the keys in her hand. Her 
face was stern and set, and there was no falter- 
ing now, as she tried the keys, one after another, 
in the lock, At last, one of them fitted, and the 
bolt went back witha snap! She raised the lid, 
trembling all over. The thought came suddenly, 
what if the story of the murdered wife should 
prove true? But she was not one to yield to su- 
perstition at such a time, and so bent to her work, 
setting her teeth hard. 

First, there was a raised shelf at one end, on 
which were several boxes, She raised one enough 
to see that it was reallya jewel-casket. Below 
this shelf seemed a dimness, through which there 
came the gleam of something white. She put 
her hand down, eager, expectant. It fell on some- 
thing cold and stiff—something like a dead face— 
the face of a corpse! 

This wastoomuch. Her overstrung nerves gave 
way, she uttered a cry of awful terror that rung 
loud and shrill through the silent house, and fell 
prone upon the floor, insensible. Don Gonzales 
and Muriel heard that cry, as they came slowly up 
the garden-walk, returning home. They recog- 
nized the voice, despite the horror that rang 
through the cry, and knowing it proceeded from 
the Don’s room, hurried on, and ascended the 
stairs, 

Mrs. Beaumont was at the door before them, 
and one or two frightened servants, These last 
the Don sent away; he mistrusted what had hap- 
pened, almost intuitively, it would seem. When 
they were gone, he opened the door, silent and 
stern, bringing in one of the hall lamps, 

Isabel was still stretched upon the floor beside 
the chest, He took her up in his arms, bearing 
her to the couch, and laid her upon it, Muriel, 
though deeply surprised, had sufficient presence 
of mind to try what could be done to restore her 
to consciousness. Mrs, Beaumont stood by, star- 
ing at them, her face pale, her eyes wild and 
vacant, as if she failed to fully comprehend what 
had happened, 

After a few moments the color drifted slowly 
back to the girl’s cheeks, and she opened her 
eyes, At first she shivered, but in a moment, as 
she recognized those who stood about her, she 
covered her face suddenly, sobbing aloud, 

Don Gonzales stepped close to Muriel, taking 
both her hands in his own, 

‘*Mrs. Beaumont, it is time we came to a full 
understanding,” he said, in a low, firm voice, 
turning to the now humbled woman, ‘I wish no 
scene between us, for Muriel’s sake, who is soon 
to become my wife. You perceive to what your 
daughter’s overweening curiosity has led her ; she 
has tried to steal my secret from me! But I do 
not care to keep it longer. Come, and see the 
contents of the chest for yourself,” 

He went straight toward it, leading Muriel, 
Mrs. Beaumont following. There, lying among 
the jewel-boxes, at the very bottom, was the ob- 
ject that had frightened Isabel so, not the em- 
balmed body of a murdered woman, but the 
marble bust of a wondrously beautiful girl—one 
small hand, just visible, clasping a half-opened 
rose. Muriel bent over it eagerly one moment, 
and then uttered a cry. 

“Yes,” said Don Gonzales, with a fond look ; 
‘it is the image of what you were when I first 
saw you, save life and color. [am an amateur 
sculptor, and this bust has been the work of the 
last three years. I wished some token of my love 
for you, Muriel. I could not have every eye gaz- 
ing upon it, and that is why I have kept it so 
guarded. And now my secret is out! 

Mrs. Beaumont and Isabel left the Point House 
the next day. Thus Don Gonzales and Muriel 
were left to enjoy their happiness undisturbed. 

As for the story of the murdered wife, it bad 
been told by Leon merely to frighten the servants, 
and keep them from meddling with his master’s 
mysterious chest. 





Her Majesty the Queen of Greece, being in 
an interesting condition, the King has nominated a 
commission, composed of three medérai men, to select 
a wet-nurse for the expected little stranger, snd has laid 
down certain stringent rules for their guidance. For 
instance, the nurse is to come either from Arachova, at 
the foot of Mount Parvassus, or from Kyriaki, clase to 
tne Helicon. Having thus appeased the most classica) 
and poetic spirits even in his fastidious kingdom, the 
King turns his attention to the bodily condition of the 
wet-nurse, who must have “ blonde or black hair, white 
and regular teeth,’’ and “‘a good supply of food for the 
royal infant’s consumption. She m not h ve more 
than two children, of whom the youngest shoul! be 
about two months old; she must not be more than 
eight-and-twenty; and her husband must be certified 
to be strong and healthy.” If, with all these advan- 
tages for ite future sovereign, the condition of Greece 





does not improve, it must be a most 
State. 
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ENTRANCE TO A TOMB NEAR THE SPHINX, EGYPT. 


Entrance to a Tomb, near the Sphinx, 
Egypt—Inside the Great Pyramid: Passing 
from the Second to the Third Callery. 

Or the pyramids of Egypt, which are con- 
siderable in number, and greatly var'ed in size, ma- 
teria), and style of architecture, those situated nearest 
Cairo, and known among travelers as the pyramids of 
Geeza, are the most attractive, Four of the principal 
structures are so constructed, that alive drawn from 
north-east to south-west would pass through the base 
of each ; and their faces front the four cardinal points, 

On approaching the pyramids from Geeza, the first 
that offers itself is the largest, standing on a hill of 
rock, about 100 feet higher than the plain below, Its 
base is buried in the sand, that now rises in a slope on 
the north side, within two courses of the entrance, 
which was formerly midway between the base and the 
summit. This, as well as the others, is built of a stone 
very little harder than chalk, whilish when scraped, 
but becomes, by exposure to the air, of a yellowish- 
brown hue, being the same with the rock on which 
they stand, It was originally cased with a different 
stone, as appears from concurrent testimony of an- 
cient authors, and from this circumstance, that the 
courses of stone which give the appearance of steps, 
externally, are neither uniform in size, as they vary 
from the height of near 5 ft. to little more than 2, 
nor diminishing with regularity, one or other of which, 
no doubt, would have been the case, had it not been 
intended that they should be concealed. A consider- 
able portion of the casing of the second pyramid still 
remains at the top, and by the holes that are visible in 
many places where it is removed, it has evidently been 
destroyed by the hend of man. Many authors say this 
casing is of granite, but it is of a whitish tint, very 
unlike granite, either red or gray; and the summit, 
which is decayed by time—for no man can climb up 
the asbhlor facing—ia not rounding off, as granite would 
decay, but stands up in points. All the other pyramids 
are stripped of their facings entirely. 

The great pyramid wants about 8 ft. of its height at 
the top, many stones having been taken away or thrown 
down by people out of wantonness, 

By whom, or at what period this pyramid was opened 
is not certainly known. An Arabian author, Ibn Abd 
Alhokm, discoursing of the wonders of Egypt, relates 
that Al Mamoun, the Caliph of Bagdad, caused it to be 
opened about ten centuries ago ; and that there was 
found in it, toward the top, a chamber, with a hollow 
stone, in which was a statue like a man, and within it, 
& man, upon whom was a breastplate of gold, set with 
jewels ; on his breastplate lay a sword of inestimable 
prie, at bis head was a carbuncle of the size of an 
egg, shining like the light of the day ; and upon him 
were characiers written with a pen, which no man un- 
derstood. But by whomever it was opened, or what- 
ever was then found in it, nothing now remains but an 
empty sepulchre. To arrive at this, you first descend 
asloping passage or gallery, 79 ft. long, 4 ft. high, and 
3 ft. 444 in. wide, At the end of this is an irregular 
space, 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and about 10 ft. 6 in. high, 
formed by breaking a way through to the second pas- 





sage, which runs sloping upward 102 ft. This is 3 ft, 2 | 


in, wide, and 4ft.3 in. high. From it, isan opening 
to a well, 1 ft. 3 in. high, and 3 ft. 4 inches in height. 
The third, or great gallery, which terminates in a kind 
of very sharp arch, formed by each course of stone 
projecting a little beyond that which is beneath it, con- 
tinues the ascent 128 feet further. This is 6 ft. 9 in. 
wide, and 38 ft. 6 in. high, measured at right angles. 
On each side is a bench, near 1 ft. 1 in. high, and the 
same in width. From the end of this gallery, a hori- 
zontal passage leads to the principal chamber, the 
doorway of which is 3 it. 9 in, high, and 3 ft. 2 in. 
wide, The chamber itself is 35 it. long, 22 ft. 5 in, 


wide, and 25 ft. 6 in. high. It contains the sarcophagus, 


which is 7 ft. 6 in. in length, externally, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 
3 ft. 9 in. high, and 6 in. thick. 

Though the pyramids most forcibly strike the eye, 
and command the attention, yet they are not the sole 








objects here that deserve the notice of the inquisitive 
and enlightened traveler, In their neighborhood were 
spacious temples, the ruins of one of which are atill 
easy to be traced before the eastern front of the second 
pyramid, and of another before that of the third, 
Various sepulchral chambers, too, have been cut in 
different parts of the rock, and highly ornamented in 
basso-relievo, 

About 600 paces to the east of the second pyramid, 
is the singular monument of the Sphinx. This huge 
statue was sculptured out ot the solid rock, Its body, 
about 100 ft, in length, is now buried in the sand, above 
which the head rises at present 27 ft, Though the 
nose and upper lip have been destroyed by the Arabs, 
the head is strongly marked with the characteristics of 
the negro form, The ears are remarkably large, the 
upper edge of them being on a line with the middle of 
the forehead, The head is covered with a hood, bound 
on above the eyebrows, spreading out very wide on 
each side of the face, and ribbed all over, The neck is 
so decayed that the original form is entirely lost. 

That this chimerical figure, having the head of a wo- 
man, the paws of a lion, and the body of a dog, should 
have been designed as a type of some important occur- 
rence is highly probseble; and that it was emblematical 
of the rising of the Nile, which took place in the 
months of July and August, when the sun passes 
through the signs of Leo and Virgo, is by no means a 
far-tetched conjecture, 

Whatever the Sphinx may have been intended to 
typify, the situation of the colossal statue with respect 











INSIDE THE GREAT PYRAMID: PASSING FROM THE SECOND TO THE THIRD GALLERY. 


to the second pyramid and its temple clearly indicates 
its connection with them. Pliny informs us that in his 
time there was a subterraneous communication be- 
tween the body of the Sphinx and one of fhe pyra- 
mids. We have little reason to question, therefpre, 
that this Sphinx was once connected with the temple, 
before which it stood, by a secret passage, through 
which the priest ascended to its head, whence he 
issued oracular responses to the multitude below. 

Subterraneous repositories of the dead are numer- 
ous in the neighborhood of the two larger pyramids, 
Some of them are executed in a style of excellence 
superior to the performances of a similar kind in the 
sepulchral grottoes of Upper Egypt. 

No part of Egypt appears to have been explored with 
any degree of diligence in which catacombs have not 
been found. Some of them are simply square cavities 
hewn out of the rock; otbers are chambers with one 
or more rows of niches in their sides to receive the 
bodies of the dead; and frequently there are several of 
these chambers, communicating with each other. The 
roofs of some are flat, of others, vaulted, and some rise 
in domes over circular areas, The walls of some are 
perfecily plain; those of others are covered with en- 
sculptured hieroglyphics, adorned with bas-reliefa or 
embellished with a profusion of painting and gilding, 
Occasionally they contain statues as large as life, in 
sitting postures, with hieroglyphics upon scrolls rest- 
ing in their laps or upon the adjacent walls; probably 
the epitaphs of the persons represented by the statues, 
and containing a brief chronicle of their lives, 








RUINS OF 8ST GEORGE'S CHAPEL, BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


The Ruins of St. George’s Chapel, Beekman 
Street, New York Citv. 


A mass of ruins is all that is left of the old 
St. George’s Chapel, on Beekman street, one of the land- 
marks of the metropolis, associated with the memories 
of the early days ot the city. A pile of stone, mortar and 
rubbish is all that remains of the venerable edifice, 
and very soon we shall see a spacious warehouse erected 
on the site of that house of God, where generations 
passed away have worshiped. As a tribute tothe past we 
give a picture of the ancient structure as it appeared a 
few days ago, before the process of demolition had quite 
effaced all the semblance even of the ruins of a 
building. 








Presentation of Colors to the Ellsworth 
Zouaves, Chicago, July 29th. 


A very agreeable surprise was given by the 
merchants of Chicago, to the well-known Ellsworth 
Zouaves, at the regimental armory, on the evening of 
July 29th. An official announcement was made to the 
organization that a special drill would take place on the 
above evening, at which every member of the rank and 
file was expected to be present. It was also hinted that 
the men would be permitted to depart so far from the 
regulations as to invite lady friends to accompany them, 
Accordingly, the members assembled in full uniform, 
and with a goodly number of fair admirers, at nine 
o’clock, The men were very impatient to go through 
the {prescribed drill, supposing the somewhat singular 
*‘order”’ anticipated a social reunion or a jolly dance, 
at the conclusion of the exercises. The floor of the 
armory was cleared, the men fell in, and were put 
through a severe and lengthy drill. Ata premeditated 
signal the graceful evolutions ceased, and Mr. George 
J. Colby stepped to the front of the line, bearing the 
beautiful and costly flags. The gallant Zouaves were 
greatly perplexed at this sudden interruption, and it was 
not until Gen. Osborne stepped to the side of Mr. Colby 
that they divined the nature of the surprise. Even the 
source of the gift was not known until General Osborne, 
taking the flags in band, formally presented them to 
the company in behalf of the merchants of Chicago, 
and Mr. Colby, one of the members. 

The flags are beautifulin design and finish, and are 
manufactured from the finest American silk, The com- 
pany flag is made of blue silk, upon one side of which 
is the inscription, ‘Ellsworth Zouaves, organized 
April 2, 1861."" In the centre is the company badge, 
painted in oil, which is a Maltese Cross, in the centre 
of which ie a tiger’s head, and upon the arms thereof 
are the letters and words, “G. G. Chicago E.Z. Sem. 
per Paratus.”’ 

The whole is surrounded by gilt stars, sufficient in 
number to represent each State in the Union. Upon 
the reverse side are the arms of the State of Illinois, 
and the words “‘ Governor’s Guard of Illinois,”” which 
are also surrounded by gilt stars. The whole is mounted 
upon an elegant staff, which is in fuil keeping with the 
flag itself. 

The national colors are composed entirely of fine 
heavy silk, and upon one side in the field is an oi por- 
trait of Ellsworth, while upon the other side the badge 
of the company appears, also painted in oil. This flag 
is mounted upon a staff, which is mounted just above 
where it would naturally be grasped by the band in 
carrying it, with a pure silver band upon which is 
inscribed, ‘‘ Presented to the Ellsworth Zouaves by the 
Merchants of Chicago, through George J. Colby, a 
Member, July 27, 1868,” 

The handsome gift was received in a becoming 
speech by Captain Hayden, after which hearty cheers 
were given for the donors and the presentation officer, 
A eqnad of sixteen selected members were then put 
through an exhibition drill, Refreshments were served 
next, and the floor cleared forJdancing, which was kept 
up until near dayb” tak, 
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HOME INCIDENTS, ACCIDENTS, &ce. 





THE PRISONER IN THE MYSTERIOUS CAVERN IN TENNESSEE. A LITTLE GIRL’S HANDS ROASTED BY HER STEPMOTHER. 


together with a quantity of old guns, As the men were 
about returning tothe outer world for fresh air, they 
were startled by deep, unsteady sounds, which were 
echoed about the cave, and resembled the moans of a 
human being. Following the direction of the sounds, 
they groped cautiously along the damp floor, until they 
came suddenly upon an emaciated and almost lifeless 
man stretched upon a heap of musty straw, and se- 
curely confined with ropes. He was promptly released 
and conveyed from his mysterious prison ; and, although 
the greatest attention has been shown him, be speaks 
but little, and appears either unable or unwilling to 
to give any account of himself. Whatever may have 
been the nature of this singular rendezvous, it is be- 


HOME INCIDENTS. 


The Prisoner in the Mysterious Cavern in 
Tennessee. 


While a party of boys were bathing in the river near 
Carthage, Tenn., their attention was attracted to a sin- 
gular-looking spot, by seeing baskets lowered to the 
ground frcm the rocks above. The lads concealed 
themselves as best they could, and maintained strict 
silence in hopes of discovering some solution for the 
strange spectacle. As darkness approached, more bas- 
kets were lowered very cautiously, and quickly disap- 
peared under ground. Presently an old man popped 
his head above the ground, and, grasping the end of the 
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MUZZLED. 


A BABE DROWNED IN A WASHTUB, 





rope, was rapidly drawn up to thejtop of the rocks, The 
boys becoming alarmed at this suspicious mancuvre, 
hastened to their homes, and related their discovery, 
and when the following morning dawned a large party 
was organized, and after being armed, repaired to the 
scene of the wonderful disappearances, On removing a 
huge pile of logs, a large opening in the rocks was de- 
tected, and into this place several men entered with 
lighted torches and well-loaded muskets. The narrow a, 
and rugged passage led toa subterranean chamber or ; iy , = 
cavern, of which nothing had ever been known by “‘ the } wil re s iy impaired by close application to business, he pre- 
oldest inhabitant.” The appurtenances of a human | : a | meditated a tuur of the picturesque Orange Mountains, 
habitation were found scattered about the apartment, | STRANGE AND TERRIBLE SITUATION OF A LABOBER IN CHICAGO, ' for the purpose of enjoying the broad, undulating, and 


lieved that developments will soon be obtained which 
will place the matter in the right light before the public, 
| Muzzied. 

At the breaking out of the recent intensely-heated 
| season, & young man, accompanied by his favorite dog, 
| and provided with all the requisites of a hunting 
| expedition, made his appearance at Orange, N. J., and 
7 engaged apartments of a private family for six weeks, 
ve =a . | In his endeavors to brace up a constitution considerably 
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remarkably attractive landscapes there displayed, and 
also of gratifying « etroug passion for hunting. A few 
days after his artival, and while he was laying his plans 
for future operations, his eye caught a notice in the 
paper that no dog should be allowed to run at large 
without wearing a substantial muzzle. This cruel 
restriction on the l'berty of his faithful companion 
greatiy irritated bim, and he was at a loss to know how 
the dog could ever point game with one of those 
aggravating appendages on his head, While studying 
how he might evade the provision, an idea occurred 
to him, which he immediately put into execution. He 
procured a large muzzie, well bound with leather, as he 
was about starting out on his excursion, and adjusted it 
to the dog’s tail. The huntsman had not proteedéd far 
before he was accosted by an officer, Who informed him 
that the dog was unmuzzied, and that it was his duty 
to take it the pound, The man promptly defied the 
officer to carry out bis threat, maintaining that he had 
complied with the proclamation, although the muzzle 
was on the dog's tail, for the authorities had not 
specified where the apparatus was to be placed. 


A Babe Drowned in a Washtub, 

On Wednesday evening, July 20th, Mrs, Sarah Lind. 
way, residing at No. 401 Kast Eighteenth street, tel) 
asleep on the kitchen floor with her infant cbild in her 
arms. Close to her was a broad, low washtab, filled 
nearly to the brim with water. During her slumbers, 
which were very sound, the babe became restless, and 
rolling from her breast, fell into the water, and was 
drowved, When the mother awoke, she was surprised 
at the absence of ber infant, and after groping about 
the apartment awhile without finding the little one, she 
lit a lamp and instituted a closer search. Every article 
of turniture was moved from its place, the corners of 
the room and the closets accessible to the child were 
examined by the anxious mother; still no traces of the 
babe were found. At last the distracted woman ap- 
proached the wasbtub, and was about removing it to 
another room, when she saw one little hand raised 
above the water. Fora t her cc pation held 
her parental instincts in abeyance, then with a pierc- 
ing, delirious shout she caught the cold and stiffened 
body from the water, and pressing it to her breast. 
tank upon the floor unconscious. Friends were at- 
tracted to her apartments, and it was with difficulty 
they succeeded in separating the living from the dead, 


A Liftie Girl's Hands Roasted by her 
Stepmother, 





A remarkable piece of barbarity was performed in 
Rochester, N, Y., recently, by a woman named Mrs. 
Schwindler, the victim being an adopted daughter, 
about eight years of age. On the day in question, the 
Little girl, according to her own statement, took a piece 
of candy from the store in the dwelling, and on being 
asked by Mrs. Schwindler if she had done #0, she de- 
uied it, and then threw the candy on the floor. For 
this she reccived a severe whipping at the hands of 
Mrs. 8. During the same afternoon a servant-girl in the 
employ of Mrs. 8. missed her pocket-book, Anna was 
directed to go to her room in the girl’s absence to see 
if she could find it. She did as directed, and found the 
pocket-book under the bed. She placed it in one of the 
girl’s dress pockets, and informed Mrs. 8., who at once 
accused her of having stolen it. The little one deried 
it, and an attempt was made to extort a confession from 
her, The servant-girl, on being informed of the facts 
said at once that she was sutisied that the pocket-book 
had not been stolen, but that she had accidentally 
dropped it from her pocket. This did not satisfy Mrs. 
8., and she forced Anna to the stove, and raising a 
cover, held her hands over the fire until the backs of 
them were literally roasted. The little sufferer 
screamed ‘Oh, mother, it burns!” several times, and 
was answered that if she did not stop her noise, her 
tongue would be burned too, The child’s statement 
was corroborated by the servant-girl, who added that 
the little one had been frequently abused by Mra. 8. 
and her own children, Mrs. 8., who heard the testi 
mony, on being asked what she had to say, said: “I 
took the griddle off the stove and held her hands over 
the fire. 1 think it made a good girlof her, She stole 
my girl's pocket-book, She did not tell me that she 
stole. I think so. She is bad every day. I don’t want 
her to steal, and [ think I scare her.” The Police Jus. 
tice sharply reprimanded the unnatural woman, and 
said he was at a loss to know what punishment to inflict 
u on her—ihe law regarding the offense as a case of 
assault and battery, while the public would view it asa 
most wanton and unprovoked outrage. The decision 
was reserved, 

Thrilling Adventures of the Acronaut, 
H. D. Squires. 

The balloon mania appears to be increasing yearly, 
and, although ascensions may be enjoyed by “ order,’ 
in the same manner as any other luxury, the Fourth of 
July is the practical aeronaut’s favorite day. This year 
these aerial exhibitions formed a quite general feature 
in the celebration ot our national independence, but a 
singularly large number of them were attended by 
accidents. The adventures of Mr. H. D. Squires, an 
experienced balloonist, who made an ascension from 
Albion, Oswego county, N. Y., were of the most thrill- 
ing nature. After having reached an altitude of about 
fifty feet, the balioon was caught in a gale of wind and 
whirled rapidly toward a piece of woods, where it 
descended until the car came in contact with the tops of 
the trees, when it was again blown swiftly along a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred feet. The balloon was 
forced into a vertical position, the network supporting 
the car became cousiderably torn, the car itself was 
overturned, and the aeronaut w.s compelled to cling 
to some loose ropework on the outside of the basket. 
In this sorry plight the bold adventurer was dragged 
through the air, with the sturdy trees a few feet below 
him swaying furiously in the tornado, and the waters 
of Lake Ontario but a short distance in {advance. For- 
tunately for Mr. Squires, he succeeded in disentangling 
the valve-rope from the network, when the balloon 
gradually descended, swept past the woods, and landed 
without any further injury on the shore of the lake, 


Strange and Terrible Situation of a 
Laborer in Chicago. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 25th, as the workmen 
employed in the construction of the tunnel at the foot 
of Washington street, Chicago, were being paid off, 
one of them, named Thomas Casey, was watching the 
movement of the steam derrick, when suddenly the 
hook attached to the boom caught in the fleshy part of 
his arm, and he was slowly swung round by the crane 
in @ circuit of some sixty yards. The machinery was 
stopped as he hung over the coffer-dam, which was 
more than fifty feet beneath the platform on which the 
derrick rested. The sudden cessation caused the chain 
to vibrate, and as the vibration continued, the hook 
gradually ripped the arm up to the very wrist, where, 
the flesh being unequal to the work of suspension, it 
emerged, catising the man to fall to the bottom cf the 
dam. When picked up by his fellow-workmen, he was 
found to be unconscious, but alive. The contractor, 
who happened to be on the spot, ordered his removal 


to his residence, and procured medical assistance for 
the sufferer. Although his injuries were of a very 
serious character, it is believed he may yet recover, 
especially as he pose 1 an lly robust con- 
stitution, His feliow-laborers, immediately after the 
accident, made up # purse of $100 for his family. 
Flung into a Cart to Die. 

According to a communication from Mr. Joseph 
Cullen, Nos. 163 and 165 Ninth avenue, New York city, 
a revolting spectacle was witnessed in front of the 
above premises, on the evening of July 16th, in which 
an officer of thé Metropolitan Police torce manifested 
the mbst heartless disposition toward a poor man who 
was unfortunate enough to be prostrated by the intense 
heat. The man had fallen to the sidewalk, uncon- 
scious, and while he lay there, a large crowd collected 
about him. A policeman made his appearance, order- 
ing the spectators to disperse, and then seizing the 
hair of the speechless man, endeavored to pull him to 
an upright position, The task being too severe, the 
officer abandoned it, and lowered the body to the side- 
walk. Nothing more was done until, a dung-cart hap- 
pening to pass that way, the officer called upon the 
driver to stop, and convey 4 men to the station-house. 
Here citizens remonstrated and protested againet such 
cruelty, and a kind-hearted neighbor offered the use of a 
large feed-wagon, then at hand, in which the poor suf- 
ferer could be made comparatively comfortable, But the 
officer threatened to arrest any one who would inter- 
fered with him in his work, pronouncing the unknown 
man to be drunk. In spite of the remonstrances ot the 
bystanders, and the suggestion that the man was 
dying, the officer refuscd to be influenced in his favor; 
the unconscious man was thrown into the cart, and 
driven off. As might be expected from such rough 
and inhuman treatment, the man was cold and stiff in 
death in a few hours after his arrival at the station- 
house, 





Bull Fighting a la Francaise. 


Bui. ricntine at Havre is thus described 
by the correspondent of an English paper: 

“At ten o’clock this morning somo eight thousand 
persons were assembled in the Spanish circus, near the 
International Maritime Exhibition, to witness the 
‘Combat des Taureaux.’ Nothing more need be said to 
show the interest which the inhabitants of the depart- 
ment ot the Seine Inferieure take in this, to them, new 
species of excitement. From the surrounding country, 
from Trouville, Honfleur, Harfleur, trom Rouen and 
Paris, great numbers of persons arrived here to enjoy 
the sport. 

“The performance, however, hardly corresponded 
with the promise, for some of the animals which ap- 
peared to-day most assuredly made their debut in Havre 
before, and butted at and trampled on the red mantle 
instead of the real man. 

“I confess Lwas greatly disappointed when a dingily- 
dressed cabellero, mounted on a horse bearing a striking 
resemblance to the pictured representation of Rosi- 
nante, entered the arena from the right of the circus, 
He moved slowly toward the box of the Spanish 
consul, and I imagined for a moment that he mistook 
the fair occupants for windmills, but he merely ap- 
peared to pay an act of deterence to the representatives 
of Spain. The whole company, or cuadrilla, consisting 
of eight persons, next appeared, dressed in bright 
colored cloaks, and, after due obeisance before the same 
box, they flung their mantles away and stood forth in 
their professional costume. The principal member of 
the troupe—Gonzola Mora—was dressed in chocolate- 
colored silk breeches, thickly striped with silver, a 
jacket of the same, still more richiy ornamented with 
silk embroidery, a red sash, flesh-colored stockings, a 
pair of light shoes, or rather pumps, a black cap, and, 
what was most singular of all—a kind of chignon, The 
dress of the others varied in color, but all of them wore 
the same kind of cap, and the chignon seemed to be in- 
opens The picadors were on horseback, They wore 
silver-embroidered jackets ond thick leather pantaloons; 
the feet were protected by short iron stirrups, not un- 
like those worn by the knights of old. 

‘* Six bulls, each one more furiou’ than the other, were 
baited for the gratification of the Havrais and the 
visitors to their town. The ‘first sword,’ Gonzalo Mora, 
of Madrid, displayed wonderful dexterity and audacity, 
He fought, as it were, the animals hand to horn. In the 
Madrid circus he would be armed with a sword, and the 
bull would be killed, but the cruelly of the exhibition 
is so mitigated here that it is made a condition that 
neither beast nor man, so far as it is powsible, shall be 
destroyed. We say ‘ us far as possible,’ for no one could 
guarantee absolute impunity to lite in the close en- 
counters which take place between toro and torero, 
With a red cloth in one hand, and a little lance in the 
other, representing a sword, this expert came front to 
front with the most furious animals, exciting them to 
the combat by every means in his power. The bull 
raises the dust of the arena, he bends his tail into aring, 
his eyes dart fire, he bends his head and rushes at his 
antagonist, but the practiced torcador slips now to one 
side, now to the other, and after oft-repeated struggles, 
he plavts his lance in the point wh: re the sword, if he 
had been allowed to possess one, would have entered, 
At moments it seemed all but irnpossble for him to es- 
cape being crushed against the boarding of the en- 
closure, but his dexterity always brought him out of 
danger.”’ 


Lerepre, a young painter of twenty-five, has 
now on exhibition in Paris, an “ Etude de Femme.” It 
is a marvel of beauty, and it is at once a dream ot poeti- 
cal genius and a realization of the perfection of the 
human form, It is simply a young female lying among 
crimson cushions; there is nothing to screen a limb or 
amuscle. Even her hair, which seems to live, is cut 
short in little curls, and thereby displays a head whose 
contour combines all that we would dream. ‘The eyes 
are perhaps the most wonderful attraction of the whole 

picture; they have various expressions, and one be- 
ieves they move after looking down into their depths 
for some time. The jury has awarded the highest prize 
to this masterpiece ; but then Dumas fi/s bas purchased 
it, and we wager his knowledge in this é(ude excels that 
of the jury. A good story is afloat about this picture, 
which has the me:itof being true. A beautiful woman 
of the haute monde, sat some time ago for her rtrait 
to Lefebre. Not liking the picture, she returned it, and 
there the matter ended, ut the artist’s revenge was 
to come, The grand lidy, in ee through the 
salons the other day, was unutterably shocked to re- 
cognize m the far-famed “ Etude de Femme ”’ her own 
face. Scandal is busy, and those who know her, ask: 
“Did she pose?” An old lady in gray silk and muslin 
about her neck, who ought to be a Quakeress, if she 
isn’t one, dear old soul, could not make up her mind 
upon more than a furtive glance at the “‘ Etude;”’ she 
turned away, and sighing, said: “It is, indeed, her 
face, but I hope she only d tor her face.” The 
grand dame is furious, but there is no remedy, the pic- 
ture is already immortal, 


FaRM-HANDS AND Corrins.—A farmer living 
ten or twelve miles from Davenport, Iowa, went to that 
city daring the recent heated term, tor two coffins for 
harvest-hands, who bad died trom the effects of sun- 
stroke while at work for him. Havinyw loaded the cof- 
fins into the wagon, he started out w hire two more 
hands. He soon obtained them, ana got them to the 
wagon. They asked whom the “ boxes ”’ were for, and 
on being told, concluded not to hire, as it looked like 
hirmg men and buying coffins for them at the same 
time. The farmer concluded to make two trips of it, 
and bury his men before hiring others to take their 
places. The story got out that he hired the men ard 
bought the coffins to save one extra trip to the city, and 





that they didn’t like his way of doing business, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A re1iow, whose countenance was homely 
enough to scare @ Quaker, was lounging around a 
public-house, when he was observed by a Yankee, who 
asked him if he had not met with an accident when he 
was young. = 

« What do you mean, you impertinent scoundrel? 

“Why, I didn’t mean nothin’, only you have got 
such an all-fired crooked mouth, I thought as how you 
might a’ tall’d in the brook when you was a boy, and 
your mother hung you up by the mouth to dry.” 


Rep noses are lighthouses to warn voyagers 
on the sea of life off the coast of Malaga, Jamaica, Santa 
Cruz, and Holland. 

*« Nothing 


A vauvep friend writes us: 
was 80 much dreaded in my schoolboy days as 
to be punished by sitting between two girls.” Ah, 
the habit of perseverance in his case hos been 
marked. We saw him at a recent evening party, and 
dis overed that he could submit to the torture without 
shedding a tear, or promising never to do so again. 


Ir is true that bullets can sing and whistle, 
but they are not, by any means, agreeable musical 
companions. 


Wuy is a washerwoman one of the most 
cruel creatures on earth ? 

Because she makes a regular practice of wringing and 
mangling the bosoms of men. 


A youna man who recently took unto him- 
self a wife, says he didn’t find it half eo hard to get 
married as he did to get the furniture. 


To what city in Europe is a young man 
going when he marries? 

Young Lady: “Oh, it’s Nice.” 

Old Maid: “ It’s Humburg.”’ 

Solid Dutchman: * Bologua.”” 

Bridget: ‘To Dublin, sure.”’ 

Practical Parent: ‘‘ He’s going to Havre.”’ 

Snarling Old Bachelor: ** He’s going to Rouen.” 


A cotton manufacturer, who, by accident, 
gota cut across his nose, having no court-plaster at 
hand, stuck on his unfortunate proloscis one of his 
gum tickets, on which was the usual intimation, ‘‘ War- 
ranted 350 yards long.”’ 


Wuenre do you find the earliest mention of a 
free admission to the theatre? When Joseph was let 
into the pit by his brethren tor nothing. 


A irTLe girl of three years was saying her 
prayers not long since, when her httle brother, about 
four years old, came a behind her and puiled her 
hair. Withont moving her head, she paused and said : 

“Please, Lord, excuse me @ minute, while I kick 
Herby.” 


Ir was customary with a certain college pro- 
fessor to inquire of each graduating class what each 
proposed to be or do in the world, One would be adoc- 
tor, one a lawyer, one a merchant, and 60 or, 

“*And what do you propose to be, Simon 7” 

“Tam going to be a Pithcopal minister,”’ was the an- 
swer ot the lisping graduate, “ for three reasons—first, 
the prayers are all in print, and I can read them easily; 
second, the sermons of Pithcopal ministers are short, 
and them I can steai ; and third, Pithcopal ministers 
generally marry rich wives,” 


A Quaker who had long been annoyed by 
the malicious insinuations of a ne'gbbor, told a triend, 
on a repetition of the offense: 

“Tan a charitable man and think every one entitled 
to his opinion, and never have selfish malice against my 
foes, not even against Mr. Mulberry, who has indirectly 
called me a sinner; but still, it the Lord has a thunder- 
bolt to spare, I would be well satisfied if He would let 
it fall suddenly on Brother Mulverry’s head.”’ 


Waart is that which has got feet and nails, 


but no legs, toes, or claws? A yard measure. 


A ratiway is long, life is short, but the longer 
the railway, the shorter the lite. 


GarpvENtnG for ladies—Make up your beds 
early in the morning; sew buttons on your husband’s 
shirts; do not rake up any grievances; protect the 
young and tender branches of your family; plant a smile 
of good temper in your face, and carefully root out all 
angry teelings, and expect a good crop ot happiness. 


‘Tne wife of a farmer, who was noted for his 
niggardly disposition, having taken a severe cold, was 
greatly prostrated. After a long confinement to her 
bed, tue penurious habiis of her husband began to show 

hemselves. He denied her the putritious food pre- 
scribed by the nurse, positively forbade her the use of 
stimulants, and finally refused to allow alight in the 
bedroom during the night. The afflicted wite patiently 
submitted to the trying ordeal, but when she found she 
must remain through the night in darkness, her spirit 
rose against the outrage, and she declared it a pity that 
sLe could not even have a light to see to die. At this 
outburst of feeling, the »usband instantly rose, lighted 
a candle, and placing it on the floor near the toot of the 
bed, turned to his languishing partner, and said: 

“There, darn ye, is the light! Now hurry up and 
die, or I'll have to buy another dip!”’ 


A Remarkable Surgical Case. 


Dr. Netaton, the famous French surgeon, 
having tailed to cure a cancerous affection of the 
tongue, under which tbe Prussian ambassador in Paris, 
Count von Goltz, has long suffered, the count recently 
placed himself under the care of Herr von Schmidt, a 
German who professes to be the possessor ot a new 
system of cure for cancer, and it is said that his reme- 
dies have already produced a most favorable effect on 
his patient. 

A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette gives a curious 
description of the treatment adopted by Herr vou 
Schmidt. He began 7 giving qual von Goltz a gargle 
composed of Indian herbs hitherto unknown to Eu- 
ropean pharmacopoias, which produced acute pan, 
foliowed by an eruption of small cancerous abscesses iv 
the root of the mouth, After the gargling had been 
continued tor some time, these abscesses came to a head, 
and eventually broke, giving great relief to the patient. 
This result is regarded as a very favorable one by the 
eee ng medical authorities in Paris, it having been 
vither.o thought im ible to bring «a cancerous 
abscess to an issue. hile this process was going on, 
the swelling of the glands of the lower jaw was removed 
by rubbing them with an oil produced by stewing in 
water « peculiar species of frog, with a yellow skin and 
red eyes. There now only remains the large abscess on 
the tongue, which, however, is already so much better 
that the count can speak and ea! with very little pain. 
Herr von Schmidt promises to cure his patient entirely 
within two months at the utmost, 

The witches in ‘* Macbeth ” brewed a broth with 


“ Eye of newt and toe of frog,” 


but it remained for Herr von Schmidt to introduce 
this sort of remedy into the pharmacopaia of the nine- 
teenth century. 





On the day before the battle at Sadowa, half 
a dozen Prussian generals rode to the Prussian out- 
posts, in order to reconnoitre the Austrian position. 
Moltke was there, and so was Bismarck. ‘Have youa 
cigar for me, count ?” said Moltke to Bismarck. Bis- 
marck deew bis cigar-case fro.: his pocket, opened it, 
and haude: it to the old General. There were six ciga's 
in the case. Moltke looked et them very closely, and 
finally picked out one of them. “The d—l may catch 
rae, Molike,”” exclaimed Count Bismarck, “if you are 
} not going to beat old Benedek. There was but one 
} good cigar iv the case, and you picked it out,”’ 








Tur following is the latest pen photograph 
of Theodore, Jr.: “The late Theodore’s son is @ very 
intelligent and fine little fellow, of seven or eight years 
of age. He is under the care of Captain Sp to 
whom be is much attached, and whom he 
father. The /ittle fellow is romewhat timid, 
haps is not to be wondered at, after what be 
through. If he wak:s up in the night, he out 
seetiy, wall assured that - rete is near co. 

is placed by the side of the —- 
is now dressed in Wittiecbocker suit and straw bat.” 


OnE feature of Lima life, says a corre- 
spondent, is the employment of large, clean-looking dogs 
in the capacity of errand dogs, and tor the conveyance 
of small parcels. These dogs are often accompanied by 
a small buy, and are fitted out with panniers of leather 
or wicker, fastened to each side, in the same manner 
as the donkeys are loaded. These dogs are bired out 
by their owners, and are mostly employed by the smal} 
trimwing stores, although I bave seen them employed 
by butchers, and also by bakers, to fresh bread 
or meat every morning to customers. ey are said to 
be very excellent servants, and they go trotting about 
the streets very sagacious and dignified in demeanor. 


Mareuce Festivities or our ANCESTORS.— 
It may be of interest to know how they arranged mar- 
riages a hundred years ago. An old paper has the fol- 
lowing description bearing upon the subject: ‘ Married 
in June, 1760, Mr. William Donkin, a considerable 
farmer, of Great Tosson (near Rothbury), in the county 
of Cumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable 

oung gentlewoman, of the same place. The epter- 

ent on this occasion was very grand, there bein 

no less than 120 quarters of lamb, 44 quarters of weal, 
20 quarters of mutton, and a great quantity of beef, 12 
hams, with a suitable number of chickens, ete., which 
was concluded with eight half ankers of brandy made 
into punch, 12 dozen of cider, a great many gallons of 
wine, and 90 bushels of malt made iuto beer. = 
pan isted of 550 ladies and gentlemen, who con- 
Biaded with the music of 25 fiddlers and pipers, and the 
whole was conducted with the utmost order and unani- 
mity.”’ 


Wonperrvut Frrax or Narorr.—In a family 
living on Central avenue, in Cincinnati, is a child that 
prowises to be a card for Barnum, It is a female, now 
two years and seven months of age, iully developed 
into womanhood. The change from ordinary infancy 
to full maturity took place when the child was two 
years of age. With the firet indication of the presence 
of womanhood, the child’s body rapidly changed, in all 
its parts, from the condition of tender infancy to the 
fullness of a healthy girl of eighteen. The face alone 
remained unchanged, a round, full baby face, quite 
pretty in all its features, with bright, sparkling and in- 
telligent eyes and rosy cheeks. This wonder has attracted 
the attention of m+ny ot the physicians of Cincinnati, 
several of whom obtained photographs of it. The child 
walks, talks, cries and cats like other children of its age. 
It is quite forward in talking, speaking both German 
and English. 


Sewrmc Macurines at THE Paris Exurt- 
TI0ON.—‘‘ There seems to be considerable contradiction 
among the successful exhibitors as to the awards made 
in this department. The recipients of the two gold 
medals severally advertise that theirs is the only gold 
medal, thus contradicting each other, while all the 
other prize-holders concur that no gold medai was 
awarded to any sewing machine whatever. Happily, it is 
not our duty to decide this knotty question; but, be it as 
it may, the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have 
received the very highest prize—above all medals— 
their representative in Paris having been decorated by 
the Emperor with the Cross of the L: gion of Honor.” 
We find the above in one of our English oa, 
and transfer it to our columns with satisfaction. It is 
gratifying to find that the Grover & Baker machine, 
which stands so high at home, should also receive the 
highest honor abroad.—N. Y. Express. 


Sranparp Wrxe Brrrers.—Speer’s Wine, 
combined with the most tonic Herbs and Roots. This 
is the bitters for the weak and debilitated. Sold by 
Druggiste. 












Ye Pimpled Blotched and Ulcerated 
victims ot Scrotuldus diseases, who drag your unc'ean 
persons into the company of better men, take AYERS’S @ 
SARSAPARILLA, and purge out the foul corruption 
from your blood, Restore your blood, and you will not 
only enjoy life better, but make your company more 
tolerable to those who must keep it. 





Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan- 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those nrown 

DISCOLORATIONS on the face is ‘* Perry's Moth and 

Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
49 Bond street, New York. 4g Sold everywhere. 
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New Publications. 





Pa by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 

A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 

Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents, 

gay” One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth fyr more than a full year’s subscription, 

Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted, Terms favorable. 





| OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
Z , Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 
ork, 


The Best Book of Home Music 


fork THE BOYS AND GIRLS, IS 
‘MERRY CHIMES,” containing nearly two hun- 
dred tavorite Melodies, all the choicest Songs, pleasing 
Studies, attractive Exercises, and everything looked 
for in a book of the kind. Nearly forty thousand of 
these charming books have been sold, Price 50 cents. 
Sent postpaid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. 

















| A DAY FOR ALL. STENCIL TOOL SAMPLES 
free. Address, A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 











Agents Wanted.—100 r cent. profit on the 
best thing out, with $5 capital. Circulars free. Ad- 
dress M, L. BYRN, P. O. Box 4,669, New York. Office, 
80 Cedar street. 





i )R THE BEST CAMPAIGN MEDALS, 
Pins, and Badges of SEYMOUR AND BLAIR, send 
to the oldest and most respectable manulacturers, who- 
have made thie business a specialiy for the past nine 
teen years. We have now ready a great variety ot all 
styles. Prices from $3 to $10 per 100. We will send 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, One Sam- 
ple, 25c., Three Samples, 50c., with Price List. We 
request our Correspondents to be brief, as we are 
always very busy during the Campaign. We make 
—" reductions on all large orders for Dealers and 

All moneys sent by Post Office Order at our risk. We 
guarantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, for all 
moneys sentto us. Address 

RICHARDS & MARKT, 
P. O. Box 3,131. 55 Murray at., N. ¥. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





BserTraBiuiies 


—— —— 


EED 1861. 








Great American Tea Company 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY T 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per tb. 

TMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per tb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per th. e 


UNOOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give rfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per th. GREEN, (Un- 








Toasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 838 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
4 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
g-. with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. For ap- 

A Zee pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
=i “Sone soe watches costing five times as much, Each one warranted by special 
keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. Wor this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 








certificate to” 


express. Customers must pay aLu the express charges. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St,, N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcn, making 


aa 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


BFVUAUTION. Since our Orocide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 
be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are talse, 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 





FOR SALE. 


HE PATENT RIGHT OF BRAD- 

FORD’S STOVE-PIPE SUSPENDER. Patented 

ry fag 1868. Apply to ONION, HAIGH, CORNELL 
& .» 18 Warren street, New York. 





CARHART & NEEDHAM 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Silver-Tongue 
Organs. They have had an experience of over 
twenty years. They make the LARGEST. They 
make the SMALLEST. They make the BEST 


Cuurcn Boupor 
ScHOOL LopGE 
PaRLoR CONCERT 
LIBRARY PARLOR 
CONCERT LIBRARY 
LopGE A N S ScHOOL 
Bovpom J Je Cxurcu 
CHURCH LIBRARY 
Lrpraky Cuor 
Cnuom ’ Concent 
PaRLoR LopGE 


Particular attention given to furnishing Lodges with 
symbolic styles. Catalogue and price lists sent by mail. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM are the oriwinal inventors. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
Nos. 143, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third street, N. Y 


INVALIDS’ WHEEL CHAIRS. 


for in or outdoor use. Any 
one having the use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. Prices 
$20 to $40. 
INVALLDS’ CARRIAGES made 
to order. State your case and 
send stamp for circular. 


PATENT CANTERING Horses, 
$12 to $25. 


8. W. SMITH, 
\ 90 William street, New York. 





Sal 
‘s. 











HE CARGO 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections a Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 40 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company,” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches ot our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imifations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 


Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American fea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


“KITTY McGEE,” 


Henny Tucker’s New Sona anp Cnorus.....-...35¢. 
Live In MY HEART AND Pay No Renr............. 0c. 
Tue Eve THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I ComE.........30¢. 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM......... . 80e, 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Knospway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 


RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CcURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
directed envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same publisher, 
(Sa of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

ar. 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. 


NDORSED BY THE FASHIONABLE 
World. This is the most elegant | peer for 
the skin ever invented, and has excited the cupidity of 
unprincipled adventurers, who are palming off upon 
the public various imitetions under different names. 
Beware of such, and particularly beware of Lotions for 
the skin containing Mineral Astringents, utterly ruin- 
ous to the complexion, and by their repellant action, 
positively injurious to health. The chief of these is con- 
cocted by the convicted counterfeiter of Burnett's 
Cocoaine, The original ORIENTAL CREAM is prepared 
and sold by Dr. Fretrx Govravup (Inventor of the 
world-renowned ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP), 453 
Broadway, N. Y., $1.50 per bottle, Can be had in 
BOSTON of J. L. BATES, 129 Washington st.; G. C. 
GOODWIN & CO., 38 Hanover st., and WEEKS & 
POTTER, 170 Washington st.; in PHILADELPHIA of 
T. W. EVANS, 41 South 8th st.; WEILDON, Hartford, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
aa CAUTION.—See that the words “GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


New York,” ae blo - 2 (7 y) 
on every botile, an OG A 
his fac simile, thus, lh, ntemesean. 


at the end of every 
label. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpr-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CuBA, PurrTO-Rico anpD 87. 
THOMAS; With Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol. 8vo, In.us- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipi of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





JLEADQUARTERS FOR CAMPAIGN 
GOODS. 3 Styles Campaign Charts, Grant or 
Seymour, 25 cents each; 40 Styles Campaign Pins, 
Grant or Seymour, 15, 25, and 50 cents each; 15 Styles, 
Campaign Medals, Grant or Seymour, 15 and 25 cents 
each; 5 Styles Campaign Sleeve Buttons, Grant o1 
Seymour, 50, 75, and $1 each; 5 Styles of Campaign 
Songsters, Grant or Seymour, 10, 15, and 25 cents each; 
5 Styles Campaign Prints, Grant or Seymour, 265, 50, 
and 75 cents each; 2 Styles Campaign Club Badge, 
Grant or Seymour, 50 cents each; Campaign Shields 
(a Gem), with portrait, Grant or Seymour, 25 cents 
each, Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Agents wanted. Clubs supplied. Send 
for Catalogue. JOHN W. NAUGHTON, Manufactucer 
and Publisher, 175 William Street, N. Y. 


\ INE EYES WERE SWOLLEN AND 
4 almost shut, my whole face and arms were cov- 
ered with swellings as large as my thumb, caused by 
musquitoes that infest this vicinity. I got Wolcott's 
Pain Paint snd made an application, All pain and 
smart, as i* by magic, instantly disappeared, the swell- 
ings subsided very soon, and I cheerfully endorse it as 
the best thing in the world, JENNY WILLIAMS, 
Greenpoint, L, L 


MPLOYMENT. $15 to $30 a day guaranteed, 

Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 

descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C, RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 





Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLIB'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Three Prizes every Week for the best Solutions 
of Riddles in the Round Table—5, $2 50, 
and a Handsome Engraving. 

Given away, with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vol. 3; with No, 5A, the Heautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL; with No, 68, CHECKER 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughts ; with No, 90, 
a Philosophical Toy called the ZOETROP £, 

FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers, Price 5 Cents a copy ; 
or lecopy for siz months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50 ; Scopies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 

As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrotyped, all 
back numbers can be had, Send subscriptions to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 





of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business, Every one can acquire this singu- | 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- | 
lished by us ten years, tue sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published | 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philade!phia. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ay) ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
y y Diawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
we paid in Gold, and information fur- 
7» nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall &t., N. ¥. 
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well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Inetructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wiil constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain lwo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, ali the back numbers car 
be had at any time. 

In the September No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, entitled 


LEAVES OF FATE. 


gam All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 


SOZODONT. 
THE ONLY TRUE DENTIFRICE 


known. 
PERFUMES the BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES and PRESERVES 
THE TEETH, 
From Yours To OLD AGE, 
Sold all round the world, 


POISONS IN THE BLOOD 


HOULD BE DISPELLED FROM THE 
System atonce. Do not risk your life with unre- 
liable remedies, but use 


Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur 


Powders. 


INVIGORATE THE BODY AND PURIFY 
THE BLOUD. 
CURE THE WORST FORMS OF 
Scrofula 
Salt Rheum, 
Pimples on the Face, 
Blotches, Sores, &ce, 





Syphilis, 
Wiercurial Poisons, 
Dyspepsia, 


Regulate the Bowels, 
Cure Constipation, 

Clear up and Beautify the Complexion. 

Iron and Sulphur Powders are sold by reliable 
Druggists. 

$1 per Package; or enclose $1 to us, and we will mail 
you free a package of twelve powders, Three Packages 
sent on receipt of $2 560. Address 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





WATCH FREE.—GIVEN, GRATIS, 
vi to any live man who will act as agent in a 
new, light, and honorable business, paying $30 per 
day, sure; no gift enterprise; no humbuy, and no 
money wanted in advance. Address R, MONROE 
KENNEDY, Pittsburg, Pa. 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Illustrated Newspaper— 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers..... «+e» $400 

Ove copy six months, or 26 numbers...... - 200 

One copy for thirteen Weeks.........+..+++. 100 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbere.......-.. 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen weeks......... eeccccveee » 100 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers..... coves 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... - 200 

One copy for thirteen weeks..... cocccccccces 2 OO 


Diustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its equivalent— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... ° 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... es 
One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 
One copy one year. or 52 numbers..... ovees 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers..... Creve 


Budget of Fun— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers....,..... ° 
Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbern.........++. 150 
CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copiesone year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co>ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lestin’s Luus- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF Frank LesLiz’s Cuimney Cor- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 

copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 

copy wo person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year..........+++- sseeee $7 00 

One copy Chimney Corner and Lady's 
Magazine, one War,....-.scccccceeeseeees 700 

One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim.- 

ney Corner ani Pieasant Hours,.... 6 00 

One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

ney Corner and Badget,.........-+++++ 5 00 

One copy one year Lilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

azine,........ oc ceccce 908000b 00 cece coccecce 10 00 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 
On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazmre, four cents; 
on each copy of the IniustnaTep Newsraren, ILus- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zevrune, BupGet or Fux, and Preasant Hovuns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MAGAZINE, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusTRaTED Newsparen, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and IniusTRimTe Zerrune 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupoer or Fux, Bors’ 
anp Gints’ WEEKLY, and PLeasant Hovuns, three cents 
per quarter. 
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POSTAGE TO CANADA. 
The same rates as above; but ss the postave on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Cenadian subscribers will, therefore, in all caves, add 
the amount of postage to te amount of subscription. 
Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinusnce. 
In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in full, 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. U., New York. 





587 Pearl Street, N.Y, 
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NOT 80 FAR WRONG, 


Provincrar—(Reading 


heard Satan was a good deal about in Yorl: ; 


took a spyglass to see him, and we don't spell it with ar” down to our ses e. 





ForCAMPAIGN 
ME DAL NS 4 BA DCE S 
RICHARDS&MARKT 


5 MURR AY § 
. N.Y 








Manutfact’ ra 
of onek, & aum fon, Stores: 485 
Broadway, and 27 John St., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Box 5,846. 


SEYMOUR AND GRANT BADGES. 


CAMPAIGN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
A full stock on hand, Send for Price List. Whole- 
sale only. G. W. REED & BRO., Manufacturers, 206 
Broadway, New York, 


A@ Something Mews ~~ 
For Agenta and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Ugeful 
Articles; profita large. Send stamp for circular, 
8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau s,, N.Y. Box 6,167. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex: 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square; also 387 Broadway, N Y. 























CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 
As Imported for N, ¥. Union Club. 

TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. bail 


‘BLEGANT BRONZED 
GAS FIXTURES. 


HE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 

is invited to our new le of GAS FIXTURES, 

Sake ror full line of CH. ELIERS, PENDANTS, 

B PORTABLES, etc., etc., all of Original and 

Elegant Designs, combined with an excellence of color 
and finish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 
assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 
LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, etc., for Kerosene oil use, to 
be found in the country, 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING co., 
128 William street, New York, 
117 & 119 Court street, Boston. 





WHFATON'S OINTMENT will cure the Itch, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rbeum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 

Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 
Weeks & Porrer, Boston, Proprietors. 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St., 
between 8th & 9th Avenues, N. Y. 














One Forward and two Backward Arches, 
great strength, well-balanced elasticity, 
— and smoothness of execution. 
joners, One gross in twelve con 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens ramen — 4 Sauue ane De 
tent Ink-retaining one mailed on receipt of 50 
cents, . & BARNES & CO., 

Nos. 111 nd 113 William street, x. XY. 


insuring 
evenness of 
Sold by all Sta- 


lacard of Corner Astronomer) 
seems he’s gota Ring here too ; 








“« Well, Hiram, I've allus 
but Ididn’t know it 


-remarks : 


” 


New Spring Goods 
FOR GENTLEMEN,» 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS, 


Ho. 637 Breceway- 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. _BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POT ,» OR READY SOAP MAKER, 
B.T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap, 
WASHING WITHOUT LABOB!—SOMETHING NEW! 


B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER, 
warranted to remove pir and STAINS of every kind, 
leaving the Linen pertectly CLEAN and wHiTr. THIS 
POWDER IS WARRANTED NOT 10 ROT OR 
INJURE THE CLOTHES, 

B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 

For Sale everywhere. If your Grocer does not keep 
it, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct 
to the Factory. B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, Nos. 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinuton strect, 

a 43 and 44 West street, N. Y. (For particulars, sce 
Husiratea Advertisement in Frank Lesiiz’s LuLus- 

TED seasiianteasennd July 18.) 





PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


orty thousand arenowinuse 


|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn, Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washingt n s#t., Boston, and else- 











where, Reputation as ‘ The Best”’ ‘established, 
Waste of our Bodies. 
HE WASTE OF THE DIFFERENT 


functions of our bodies by those of us who are fre- 
quently evertasked, requires to be made up with nutri- 
tious food, and such stimulants as serve to aid nature 
in its recuperative effects. We can, with pleasure, 
recommend Speer’s ‘‘ Standard Wine Bitters” as par 
excellence to give health and strength. Sold by druggists, 





HEADQUARTERS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Campaign Goods. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 

The ball is now fairly in motion, and no better op- 
portunity has ever been offered for Agents to make 
money. With years of experience, and the prestige of 
the past, we challenge all competitors. Fifty styles of 
Badges, Medals, and Pins now ready. Extraordinary 
inducements to Clubs and Agents. Twelve beautiful 
samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2. Call upon or 
address BEN. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher and Manu- 
facturer of Campaign Goods, 98 Spring street, New 
York, under St. Nichvlas Hotel. 


$10 to » $20 a Day @uarantecd. 


™ OOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW | 

N STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch 
alike on both sides, The only first-class, low- -priced ma- 
chine in the market. Wer wILt consign Macurees to 
responsible parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS 
om ASaLaRy. Full particulars and sample work fur- 

nished on @ slication. Address W. G. WILSON & OO., 
Cleveland, O.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


on | ill 


ii aay i ‘i i " Mi 
if 








a stick in it.” 


wife)—** Strychnine ! Oh, horror 1” 


TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A pertectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
ali others in economy and conveni- 
ence. Fach Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York, 





Rimnie!’s New Perfume ! 
PARIS AND LUNDON. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower ot Flowers 
(Unona Odoratissima.) 
I This charming Per- 
fay fume may now be had 
of all first-class Drug- 
gists. Special Repre- 
arntatives, EDWARD 
GREEY & CO., 38 
Vesey st., New York, 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 








Was Conferred on the Representative 
OF THE 


GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINES 


AT THE 


Kixposition Universelle, 


PARIS, 1867. 


Salesrooms, 
ADS BROADWAY, 
NEw YORE. 


This is no Sumtug! 
YY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, 4 correct picture of your 
future pusband or wife, ‘with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. 0. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N, ¥. 


7 PARK ROW.NY. 





I SoLic 18 


INVENTORS who wish to take out Letters Patent are advised to 
connsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of the Sciewtirio AmERIcan, 
who have prosecuted cla{ms before the Patent Office for over 
Twenty Years. Their American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges less than any other re- 
lableagency. A Pamphiet containing full instructions to inven- 

tors, la sent gratia, 
ez A handsome Bound Volume, containing. 150 Mechanical En- 
gravings, and the United States Cenans by uoties, with Hints 
aad Receipts for Mechanics, mailed on recep My f 25 centa, 
Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park how, New York. 


TORS tPATEN 





LAUNDRY FORK 


At House-furnishing Stores. Ladies inquire. 
factory, 29 Cortlandt street, N, Y. 


Manu- 








Lovina Wire-—* Take some of this cool lemonade, 











THE STRYCHNINE MANIA, 


Charlie; you do look so hot. 


I've put 


Suspicious Huspanp—(Who has been reading an account of a husband poisoned by his 








New York Wholesale Depot for all kinds of Campaign 
Badges, Sleeve Buttons, and Medals. Send for Price 
List. Ten samples for $1. J. LEACH, No, 96 Nassau at. 


TARRANT’S 


TZie ApcRIEN 


in »7—O 
hears this p — Fd epression. All One often 


spirits has +s cause, If there is no moral reason for it, 
itisa symptom of physical disease, and in that case 
may be quickly relieved by the exhilarating, purifying 
and renovating operation of TARRANT’S EFFER- 
JEROERE SELTZER APERIENT. Sold by all Drug- 
gis 


‘AGENTS —o-memem> WANTED. 


Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- 
sirable; runs smooth; writes three pages with once 
dipping. Sells quick. $10 per day. Sample box, 12 
pena, for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $2 postpaid. MORSE 
FOUNTAIN PEN CO., No, 4138Ciuestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





SEL 


** Caus eless 











Holloway’s Pills,—or the remove 

ll obstructions peculiar to females, lis 4 
Fustly obtained a world-wide celebrity, 
act so gently, yet so surely, that al 
them. 


for they always 
‘are benefited by 


LOookK OUT 
FoR 


Number 169 


or 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


ISSUED AUGUST 10. 


CONTENTS : 


NINON—An admirable Story of Devoted Love, 

RIGHT OR WRONG—A most exciting Tale. 

DOE—A beautiful Sketch. 

THE ROMANCE OF A SLIPPER—A Seaside Story, 

AFTER MANY DAYS—A Touching Tale. 

MY ADVENTURE IN ALBANY—A Capital Humorous 
Swory. 


All beautitully illustrated, together with a continuation 
of CHARLES GAYLER’S Splendid Romance, 


“ouT Or THE STREETS,” 





and of our new and exciting Novel, ‘THE THREE 
RINGS,” and a varicty of useful, interesting and in- 
structive matter, and a Portrait of 


HON. JACOB A. WESTERVELT, 
the great Shipbuilder of New York. 


THE THREE RINGS ; 


OR; 


The Mystery of Twenty Wears, 


in its striking characters, in the power with which they 
interest their reader, in their lives, their passions, their 
mistortunes, is almost without a parallel in fiction, It 
shows how intense interest can be attained without 





those incidents that have brought such discredit on the 
| geneational fictions of the day. The prominent charac- 
ter will at once rivet attention; and the ability with 
which the author invests his aged heroine with interest 
shows his admirable skill and power. It will be illus- 
trated in the highest style of art by excellent artists 
| and epgravers, 














